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CHRONICLE. 


N consequence of the division on Thwrs- 

day night previous, a Cabinet Council 
was held yesterday week, and Lord SaLispury pro- 
ceeded to Osborne to tender his resignation to the 
QuEEN—not, it need hardly be said, though persistent 
i ce, perhaps, warrants the saying, to “recom- 
“mend HER Majesty to send for” Mr. GLADSTONE or 
Mr. Anybody. The usual goings and comings followed. 
Sir CuaRLEs was elected unopposed for Holborn 


that day. 

On Saturday accordingly, Lord Satissury having 
visited Osborne, and his resignation having been ac- 
cepted “ with great regret,” Mr. GLADSTONE was techni- 

ly “‘sent for”—or, to speak with extreme accuracy, 
the usual first sending for was dispensed with, and he 
was commissioned by messenger to form a Ministry in 
the first place. ‘ th, 

The House of Lords met on Monday, and received 
from Lord Satissury the formal notification of his 
resignation and its acceptance. To this notification, 
which, as usual, was unaccompanied by any comment, 
Lord Sa.issuryY pleasantly and characteristically added 
the remark, that it had not been unusual for incoming 
Ministers to make some statement, and that if Lord 
KIMBERLEY would oblige, he was sure that the House 
would be delighted. Lord Kimpertey, of course, 
knowing that he would be promptly laid across the 
knees of some stout commoner of his party and 
slippered if he dared to say a word, hastily disclaimed 
any such intention, and the scene ended. On the 
same day Mr. GLapsToNE (“ whose valet,” an awe- 
struck world had been informed, “appeared with three 
“ , & large square satchel in brown cloth, a rug, 
“ and two overcoats”) went to Osborne, and the Cabinet 
makers plied their dreadful trade with insatiate energy. 

He returned on 7'wesday, and expectations were grati- 
fied, disappointed, or simply allayed by the announce- 
ment next morning of a nearly full list of Ministerial 
appointments, including a Cabinet of the practically 
unworkable number of seventeen, few of whom, how- 
ever, are likely to give much trouble. But these 
things will come in for fuller notice elsewhere. In 
expectation of the new writs electioneering was going 
on very briskly at Newcastle. Most of the incoming 


In and out of 
Parliament. 


Ministers, perhaps mistakenly, were to be allowed a 
walk over: Lord CHeLsea had issued an address to 


the electors of Bury St. Edmunds for the seat vacated 
by Lord Francis HERVEY’s below-noted appointment. 


On the evening of Wednesday Sir CuaRLES RussELL 
spoke rather vapouringly at Swindon about the House 
of Lords (are the grapes of Lord Chief Justiceships so 
very sour ?), and assured his hearers that, with any- 
body else in Mr. GLapsToNe’s place, he would not be 
Attorney-General, a statement which may or may not 
have reference to Mr. GLADSTONE’s letter addressed to 
Mr. PICKERSGILL, vide infra. Mr. Matruews and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN} with some of their colleagues, were 
entertained by the Midland Conservative Club at 
Birmingham, and showed an unshaken front. 

Some, but not many, additions to the probable list 
of Ministers were made on Thursday morning, and it 
was painful to learn that Mr. OspoRNE MorGan and 
Sir Epwarp Reep had found it due to themselves to 
refuse the utterly ridiculous offers made by Mr. GLap- 
STONE of the Judge-Advocate-Generalship to the one 
and a Junior Lordship of the Treasury to the other. 
In the course of that day the outgoing Ministry went 
down, in accordance with custom, to Osborne, and, 
being joined by Lord Sauispury, who had been invited 
over-night, resigned their offices, and were followed in 


audience’ by their successors. These, however, were. 


headless; Mr. GLADSTONE not finding it convenient to 
repeat his journey. In the morning of the same day 
both Houses of Parliament had met, but the sitting of 
the Upper was merely formal, and was adjourned at 
once to nine o'clock ; as. was that of the Lower, but 
after some business. Independently of the ¢ of 
sides—a process wherein the House of Commons, which, 
in many ways singularly like a great school, always 
takes a delightfully schoolboy interest—there were 
great batches of new writs to be moved, consequent 
upon Ministerial appointments. Mr. Kerr Harvie, 
too, was accorded an opportunity, not of movi 

for, his autumn session (which he might have mo 

for, and carried his motion for it, and yet not got 
it), but of asking the Speaker whether, having mis- 
taken procedure among the “ beastly bellowings” of 
his Irish friends on Thursday week, he might not have 
a chance now. The SPRAKER was ious, and in a 
popular style, which even Mr, KEIR E must have 
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well understood, explained to him that this luxury was 
unattainable. At nine o’clock the formal notice of 


’ prorogation was delivered in the House of Lords by the 


new CHANCELLOR. 


ersten and This day week a good deal of news, or at 
Affairs. Jeast of rumour, on which we comment 
more fully elsewhere, was published about the trouble 
in different parts of the Congo Free State. But the 
papers were chiefly full of foreign views of the downfall 
of Lord Sauissury’s Ministry—views of which it is 
about enough to say that, whether the critics rejoiced 
or mourned, their rejoicing and their mourning pretty 
equally confirmed the estimate of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
English unfriends, For all the nations friendly to 
England were more or less grieved, and all the nations 
unfriendly to her were more or less rejoiced.——On 
Monday morning news came that the AMEER had re- 
turned a suitable, though somewhat procrastinating, 
reply to the suggestion of a meeting with Lord 
Roserts, and that his troubles with rebels, though 
as bad as ever with the Hazaras, were in other respects 
a little mitigated. The Pamir was represented by 
abundant rumour, but no fact. The continued fall 
in the rupee was causing greater and greater alarm 
and confusion among Europeans in India. Bad, though 
not certain, news came from the Congo, it being re- 
rted not only that the forces of M. HopisTeEr, a well- 
own Belgian official, had been defeated, but that he 
himself had been tortured and killed, by the Arabs. 
The delimitation between English and Portuguese terri- 
tory in the Manica district was going on well, and there 
was the usual confused fighting in Morocco and Vene- 
zuela, though inthe former country the Shereef of Wazan 
was said to have thrown his influence with effect on the 
Suttan’s side. M. StamsuLorr had been well received 
by another SuLTran—the real one, as we may call him ; 
English teams had shown well in an International 
Firemen’s Congress at Havre; and the Germans had 
very sensibly given up the notion of holding the costly 
and now hackneyed nuisance called an International 
Exhibition at Berlin. The fifth anniversary of 
the accession of Prince FERDINAND of Bulgaria has 
been celebrated with much heartiness at Sofia —— 
There were more labour disturbances in America re- 
ported on Tuesday; and (besides some news about 
the mountaineering party in the Himalayas) it was 
announced from India that the Government had re- 
plied to the AMEER’s politeness by requesting him to 
be a little more explicit, inasmuch as Lord RoBERTs 
would have to meet him in October, or not at all.—— 
Some more details of Pamir affairs arrived on Wednes- 
day morning ; and it-now seems pretty certain that an 
actual collision has taken place between Russians and 
Afghans, and that the Chinese have retired before the 
invaders. Some change of opinion seems to have 
occurred in Germany as to English responsibility for 
the Uganda troubles, and the labour quarrels in the 
United States were going from bad to worse.——On 
Thursday morning these came to fighting on quite the 
great scale, but the other news of the day was com- 
paratively unimportant, as was that of yesterday. 


Lord and Lady ZETLAND left Dublin last 

Tuesday, much cheered by the spectators, 
and having deserved this by a very successful Vice- 
royalty.——-Moonlighting and cattle-maiming began, 
with remarkable punctuality, on the very day when 
Mr. GLaDsTONE kissed hands.——The charges against 
Father Humpureys for the Tipperary riots in July 
were part heard on Wednesday. 


Honours and The honours and places given away at the 
Appointments. ¢lose of a Ministry are not, perhaps, twice 
blessed, for, though they undoubtedly bless those who 
take, they are believed to be a source rather of worry 
than of blessing to those who give. Some of them, 


however, in the present case are noticeable. Lord 
Francis Hervey, who succeeds Sir GEORGE DasENT as 
Civil Service Commissioner, is a good scholar, and has 
been a useful member of Parliament for years. Mr. 
Mitvain, late M.P. for Durham, who receives the Re- 
cordership of Bradford, has been a very “straight 
“running ” politician, and lost his seat recently owing to 
the dead set made on him by the Labour party for the 
part he had taken in the affair of Hoop, the Cambrian 
stationmaster. Of the minor honours reported on 
Thursday and Friday the knighthoods of Mr. PALGRAVE, 
the Clerk of the House of Commons, of Mr. HERTSLET, 
the author of the invaluable Map of Ewrope by Treaty, 
and of Dr. WiLLIAM SmiTH, of the thousand dictionaries, 
were, perhaps, the most interesting. Of the Privy 
Councillorships, that bestowed upon Professor HUXLEY 
will doubtless receive, as it doubtless deserves, most. 
popular attention ; but Sir MatrHew Ware RIDLEY’s 
is also a most well-merited honour. Of the peerages 
Lord ZETLAND’s marquisate has been won by a very 
patriotic piece of public service excellently performed ; 
and Sir KnIGHTLEY and Mr. Lecu of Lyme 
are of the right material for making peers of, if they 
care to be made. We mention these of many without 
prejudice to others, 


Naval Nothing probably can be said better of the 
Maneuvres. Naval Mancuvres than was said with a 
somewhat different intention by a correspondent of 
the Times in regard to the Royal Sovereign. That. 
gallant ship fired all her quarter’s allowance of ammuni- 
tion because it is so very inconvenient to fire at al? 
that it was better to get it over. She only fired her 
barbette guns to starboard because, though “it is 
“ believed that the ship was strong enough” to bear 
stern fire, it would have played Old Harry with the 
deck and the fittings and the cabin furniture. One of 
her quick-firing guns was so very quick-firing that it 
went off entirely unassisted and unprovoked ; but this 
“‘ very dangerous ” result was due to an “ experimental 
“ fitting,” which will now be altered. And there are 
writers who actually go out of their way to invent 
burlesque. However, it would be unfair to say that 
the manceuvres have been productive of nothing but- 
comedy. The condition of the torpedo gunboat Sharp- 
shooter, returning after a short cruise in very ordinary 
weather with her sides like a basket and her boiler 
tubes in a state of dissolution, is scarcely comic when 
we remember what happened off Finisterre not so very 


long ago. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Mr. GLADSTONE has replied to a knot of 
Promissory MP. and L.C.C. busybodies who had ad- 
. dressed him on the subject of the Law 
Officers’ private practice, that it would give him great 
pleasure to make, and he was not without hope of 
making, arrangements for doing away with it. 
The Law ‘The last hope of the Bruce family for 
Courts. saving Savernake may be said to have 
disappeared on this day week, Mr. Justice STIRLING 
declaring (though he reserved formal judgment) that 
the “ plaintiffs ” (7.e. Lord IvEaGH and Lord AILEsBuRY, 
an odd pair to run in a curricle) had a right to have 
the motions stayed. The fine inflicted on the 
London Road Car Company on Wednesday for work- 
ing two horses afflicted respectively with glanders 
and farcy is important, in view of the great prevalence 
of these dreaded complaints. 
De This has been a week of evil among those 
that go down to the sea, and also on land. 
An accident at Helsingfors was fatal,to many lives ; 
H.M.S. Warspite struck a rock on'the coast of British 
Columbia, and damaged herself severely ; while in Sun- 
day’s gale a new four-masted collier, the Thracian, of 
large tonnage, capsized as she was being towed round 
from Greenock to Liverpool, and all on board, in- 
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cluding the captain’s wife, perished. Eleven lives 
were lost on Wednésday in a fire at a model lodging- 
house in Tredegar. 
Raci There has been a fair amount of fairly good 
racing, chiefly at Stockton, during the week, 
but nothing that calls for much detailed notice. 


Cricket, esterday week Middlesex made a very bad 
fight with Surrey and were beaten by an 
innings and runs to spare. On the other hand, fortune 
made amends to Somerset for their bad luck in the 
Lancashire match earlier in the week ; and they beat 
Yorkshire by 87, thanks chiefly to a capital second 
innings of 76 from Mr. Woops. Lancashire and Glou- 
cestershire drew on this day week, the match (which 
had gone very much in favour of Lancashire) being 
saved by the steady play of Mr. Rapcuirre and Dr. 
W.G. Grace. This week opened with the prospect of 
excellent cricket and great run-making, but Tuesday’s 
rain altered affairs in many instances. On Monday 
Somerset had made a good start against Surrey, the 
253 of the latter county being compensated by 97 for 
two Somerset wickets. The sun and rain on Tuesday 
caused a “rot” among the Somerset batsmen ; but Mr. 
PavarreT held up his wicket, hit 79 with equal luck 
and judgment, saved the follow-on, and at the same 
time completed his thousand for the season. Lan- 
cashire beat Sussex easily by an innings and 125 on 
‘Tuesday. On Wednesday the second innings of Surrey 
left Somerset the hard, but not impossible, task of 
getting 236. But the batsmen were even less able 
‘to face LonMANN and Lockwoop than they had been 
the day before, and were all out before they had scored 
the first fifty. Mr. Hewett, however, obtained double 
figures and his thousand, being the fourth batsman 
this year to do so. There were draws between Glou- 
-cester and Notts, and between Middlesex and Kent. 


Yachting. On the last day of the Ryde Regatta, in 
the match for the Commodore’s Cup, the 
Meteor was successful, beating the Jverna by some five 
minutes; but the inevitable Queen Mab, thanks to 
her centreboard, and to that time allowance which 
the German Emperor does not like, crept between the 
two and gained the second prize, though she was out- 
sailed in actual time both by the Jverna and the 
Maid Marion. In the Royal Portsmouth Corinthian 
Regatta, the match this day week round “ the Island” 
was not much patronized by the racing machines, but 
‘was very well fought out in a stiff breeze and heavy sea 
by five yachts, Mr. Pacet’s yawl Columbine being the 
winner. The Royal Albert Yacht Club Regatta provided 
on Monday one of the best races of the year—a race of 
plain sailing with plenty of wind. The Jverna had on 
this occasion much the better of the Meteor, which 
also lost the second prize (though she took the third 
to the Queen Mab by time allowance. The Hyacint 
won the first and the Columbine the second prize 
among the cruisers, the larger Lorna coming in first. 
The second day of this regatta also produced very 
ood racing, among the forties the Thalia and the 
Mab fighting a very close-match, which termi- 
nated in favour of the former, while in a handicap race 
for undoubted cruisers, not of recent build and not 
carrying anything but strictly sea-going canvas, the 
yawl Dolphin won easily. Inthe Royal Dorset Regatta 
on Thursday the Meteor and Queen Mab were winners, 
but the weather was so peculiar as to make the racing 
very much of a fluke. 


A rather angry correspondence between 
Correspondenc®. Ni. W. RussELL and Mr. KNox, in re- 
spect of a rather heedlessly worded disclaimer by the 
former and a very “chicanous” and unfair advantage 
taken of it by the latter, was published on Monday, 
as well as an interesting letter from Sir CHaRLEs BRUCE 
on the jubilee of the Bishop of GumaNa, a prelate 


against whom the common gibe at colonial bishops 
certainly falls harmless. 


The grouse season opened fairly, if not with 

extraordinary success, yesterday week,——. 
Some interest has been shown in the so-called “ in- 
“ vestiture” of Archbishop VaUGHAN, a ceremony of 
dignity and antiquity, but, in the peculiar relations 
of the Roman Catholic community in England towards. 
the State, entirely lacking the historical importance 
which attaches to the name. The Vicar’s-rate dis- 
pute at Coventry appears to have been compromised 
—let us hope by some means which will prevent a 
most inconvenient scandal from recurring ; and a dust 
has been raised about clerical fees by a self-consti- 
tuted society for the reform of these charges. 
Wednesday was a day of remarkable and excessive 
heat both at home and abroad; the thermometer 
touching eighty in London and ninety-five in Vienna, 
while in Spain the shade temperatures reached 120. 
This weather led up in England to earthquake 
shocks and a thunderstorm on Thursday, while it may 
have had something to do with the reported burning 
of Grindelwald. “‘ Treasure” of some interest, in the 
form of seventeenth-century silver plate, has been 
“trove” at Hampstead during the week, and has been 
duly awarded to the Crown by a coroner’s jury. 


Chief Justice or rather ex-Chief Justice 
Obituary: May was an Irish lawyer and loyalist of 
merit and honour, and as such had in his day due 
abuse from disloyalists. With Mme. TREBELLI- 
Berttint has died one of the most sweet voices of this 
generation—a voice of marvellous quality used with 
marvellous art. 
The last volume (containing some interest- 
ing new or matter) of 
Messrs. DENT’s edition of PEAcocK has appeared, as well 
as a reprint of Pride and Prejudice in the almost 
more dainty issue of Miss AusTEN by the same pub- 
lishers. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 


* [ this the mighty ocean ; is this all ?” is a terribly 

hackneyed quotation. But hardly any other 
words than Gextr’s will fitly describe the contrast 
between the anticipations which had been ventured by 
some—not, perhaps, by very well informed—persons 

ting Mr. GLapsTone’s new Ministry and the list 
published on Wednesday morning. To listen to the 
gossips, this list was to present a new Heaven and a 
new Earth. They did not exactly say, but it was hardly 
outrageous to expect from their hints, that Mr. SEYMouR 
Keay would be Indian Secretary, that Mr. LABOUCHERE 
would take the Foreign and Dr, CLarK the Colonial 
Office,’ that Mr. Burns would succeed Mr. 
MatTHEWs in directing internal affairs, and that some- 
thing like a “ Ministry of Cults” would be created for 
Mr. SamueL Evans or Mr. Lioyp GeorGe. These 
quidnuncs had at least in their favour the fact that 
without the irreconcilables and the irreclaimables of 
this kind Mr. GLapsToNE would have had no majority 
at all, and the other fact, that, as almost all the first- 
rate talent of the Liberal party remained behind when 
he led the deserters into the Separatist camp, those 
who marched with him were not only eligible but in 
a manner necessary. Not only could they claim the 
solace of their sin, but he had few to solace himself 
with but second-rate sinners. 

Yet there could hardly be a Ministry more of the 
“old guard” type—to substitute for a phrase more 
usual just now than “ guard” in political mouths, one 
which sounds more polite in English, and has in 
another language even greater pertinence. Of the 
whole seventeen Ministers proper, Mr. AsquitH, Mr. 
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ARNOLD Mor Ley, and Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND alone re- 

resent novelty, and so far is any one of the three from 

ing novel in kind that they simply exemplify three 
most ordinary varieties of Cabinet Minister-stuff, the 
pushing and successful lawyer, the nowveaw riche, and 
the man of good county family who has been busy with 
social and political questions. They are all rather 
middle-aged than young, and if they are all “ pro- 
“* gressive” they are not at all the kind of person that 
is grateful to the politician of the future. Only one of 
the three, Mr. AsquiTu, has any great reputation for 
brains, and that reputation is in his case vouched for 
chiefly by private friends. Let us hope he will justify 
it. As for the rest, there is a little promotion, a good 
deal of permutation, and a very great deal indeed of 
plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose. Lord RosE- 
BERY, disappointing gossip, amiable and otherwise, has 
returned to the Foreign Office, where he will have his 
work cut out for him. A notorious and flagrant job 
has been, if not defeated, postponed, by the return of 
Lord HERSCHELL to the Woolsack. Lord Ripon will 
—?, do some mischief at the Colonies, and the 

dian authorities will have to prevent Lord KIMBERLEY 
from doing much at the India Office if they can, while 
he is not in the way of doing good or harm as Pre- 
sident of the Council. Mr. GLADSTONE himself, who is 
fond of cumulating offices, has this time united those 
which are the nearest to sinecures as regards actual de- 
partmental work—the Treasury and the Privy Seal. Mr. 
CAMPBELL BANNERMAN at the War Office will probably 
be a better Minister than most of his colleagues ; and 
Lord SPENCER wil] doubtless continue to exhibit at the 
Admiralty the heavy-laden consciousness of something 
wrong somewhere with which he has travelled through 
six years of Opposition. If Sir WiL1am Harcourt 
had not been made Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
shock might have been given to the confidence of the 
one person who thinks him fit for the office. Scotland 
may be wished joy of Sir GrorGe TREVELYAN, the 
proper means of dealing with whom Scotchmen are 
not now wont to practise; and Mr. MorLEY may be 
wished joy of Ireland. His nominal chief but real 
subordinate, Lord HovuGuton, is the clever son of a 
cleverer father, and has written some sprightly verses. 
This would once have been a recommendation to 
the Castle. He can still cap them with Mr. SuLtivan, 
and his Chief Secretary can give him the soundest 
critical, if not so sound political, hints. The other 
minor political appointments have been distributed 
somewhat more on the “spoils to the victors” prin- 
ciple, but Mr. Rigsy is an unexceptionable Solicitor- 
General, and if Sir EpwaRD Grey goes to the Foreign 
Office as Under-Secretary, a good name, good abilities, 
and a very remarkable skill at tennis will adorn the post. 
Almost the only appointment which is of the character 
assumed in the anticipations referred to above is that 
of Mr. T. E. Extis. It is, of course, a tub to Wales, 
which certainly deserves something from Mr. GLapD- 
STONE, and it must be confessed that Mr. ELuis has 
displayed some ability, and has, on the whole, abstained 
from the clumsy indecency affected by two of his 
colleagues whom we have already named. Whether 
his generally supposed objects and theories should 
permit the Prime Minister of an English Queen to 
offer him office, or himself to accept it, is a question 
chiefly for the two persons concerned. That the pro- 
posed Irish Law officers will have no seats, and little 
chance of any in Parliament, is unusual, but, in the 
circumstances, very convenient and very suitable. An 
Trish “ Law” officer under the present Government 
may have a very awkward part to play, and the more 
he is kept in the background the better. There is 
nothing: against Mr. GzorGE RvussELL except his 
politics, and little in favour of Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
except his paternity. As for Sir BattHazar Foster we 
must borrow an excellent though unkind epigram from 


the Daily News, which says that “ he is the sort of poli- 
“tician Mr. JEssE CoLLINGs has ceased to be.” Mr. 
Burt will play even more respectably the part played 
by Mr. BroapHurstT seven years ago. But we perceive 
that we have omitted two of the di majorum. Mr. 
Bryce will have Access to Mountains (not very lofty 
ones) in the Duchy of Lancaster, and it will go down to. 
posterity in the history of the Commissionership of 
Works that it was filled in 1892 by a Cabinet Minister, 
and that the Cabinet Minister’s name was Mr. SHaw 
LEFEVRE. 

We suppose that not the most fervent Gladstonian, 
speaking with hand on heart, would call this a very 
strong Ministry. Indeed, the excessive and rather 
petulant protestations, which, not with hand on heart, 
some of them have made as to its strength and its 
intellectual brilliancy, would of themselves go far to con- 
firm this suspicion. There were not the materials for 
making it very strong ; and Mr. GLADSTONE has, on the 
whole, done the best he could, which was to manufacture 
something probably subservient and passably make- 
shift. The chances are at present so vague that 
prophecy is impossible, and even guessing a somewhat 
wild exercise. The two main things that lie in the 
lap of the gods are the degree of independence which 
may be exerted by any Ministers, and the degree of 
cohesion which may be manifested by what is in 
courtesy called the Gladstonian party. That even a 
very slight breach in the latter would make the posi- 
tion untenable is, of course, a simple arithmetical fact. 
But it is not much less certain that Mr. GLADSTONE 
could not stand another secession of any important. 
group of his own official comrades, even if they did 
not formally desert his party. The Gladstonians have 
indeed shown little queasiness of stomach hitherto, 
but they have been in Opposition, and have not been 
much tried. Still, to credit them with any is perhaps too 
great a compliment. We shall see what we shall see. 
Meanwhile, the feelings with which patriotic English- 
men must regard the next few months cannot be very 
cheerful. There are those who seem to rely for com- 
fort on the presence in the Ministry of one person in 
particular, and to think that “ If Rosesery, only Rose- 
“* BERY, will be true” (as with the name altered the 
political satirist wrote long ago), things may not be so 
very bad. It would certainly have been an additional 
reason for disquiet if this pledge of comparative 
sanity in foreign affairs had been refused. But even 
in home affairs a very great deal of harm may be done 
without doing anything that need come directly under 
Parliamentary control ; and of all Ministers since the 
seventeenth century Mr. GLADSTONE has shown him- 
self most contemptuous of that control when he can 
show his contempt without fear of an actual revolt on 
the part of his followers. When once Parliament meets, 
the Opposition is too strong and the majority too 
brittle for there to be very much danger, with good 
management on our side. But, meanwhile, we must 
chiefly trust to that long-suffering goddess the Fortune 
of England, and hope that she is not tired of saving us 
from the consequences of our follies. 


M. STAMBULOFF'S VISIT. 


STAMBULOFP’S visit to Constantinople is 
e undoubtedly an incident of some significance. 


The time and the circumstances are both sufficiently 


exceptional to almost excuse the considerable crop of 
rumours and guesses to which the Bulgarian PREMIER'S 
reception by the SutTan has given rise. It does not, 
indeed, require much» to set European newspapers 
speculating more or less wildly as to the meaning 
and consequences of events in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Quite as much or more stir has been made on a 
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. smaller occasion. This time there is substantial reason 


to believe that something has happened. A ruler in 
the very trying position of the SULTAN would not let 
it be understood that he was prepared to receive a 
politician in the position of M. STaMBULOFF, imme- 
diately after recent notorious events at Sofia, unless he 
meant his invitation to be taken as in some degree a 
manifesto. Even if AspuL Hamip is only anxious to 
wipe off the rather unfavourable impression pro- 
duced by the weakness shown by his Government after 
the murder of Dr. VuLKovitcH, that is in itself a not 
unimportant sign. Something will be gained for the 
maintenance of peace in the Balkan peninsula if the 
SuLTAN understands that he has nothing to gain, and 
may lose much, by tolerating the excesses of the 
irregular agents of Russia. The fact that the invita- 
tion and the reception were given at a time when the 
Bulgarians were celebrating the fifth anniversary of 
Prince FERDINAND’s arrival in Sofia makes them a 
species of informal recognition of the PRINCE’s govern- 
ment. Whether the SuLtTan did or did not wish it to 
be understood that he was prepared to receive Prince 
FERDINAND himself at no distant date, he must have 
foreseen that the Bulgarians would interpret his words 
and acts in that sense. As he did nothing to dis- 
courage the belief, it may be presumed that he is not 
unwilling that it should be entertained. 


The French papers, with that indiscretion which 
their Russian friends find so trying, have done their best 
to give importance to M. StamBuLorr’s visit. The ally 
who loves is never tired of calling attention to the rebuffs 


of the ally who lets himself be loved, to a certain extent. | 


The story that M. Campon was asked by the Russian 
Minister to advise the SuLTAN not to receive M. Stam- 
BULOFF, and that he exerted himself to no purpose, may 
possibly be the chatter of the bazaar. But it is character- 
istic of that officious zeal for the supposed interests 
of Russia which the French parade on every excuse. 
We do not understand how the course taken by 
either of these strange allies in the east of Europe 
is to be explained on grounds creditable to their 
dignity and good sense. Since France and Russia are 
not prepared to use force, re for their dignity 
ought to make them abstain from outcries and pro- 
tests which are idle unless it is understood that they 
are to be supported by action. Yet Russia allows her- 
self to be discredited by agents of the lowest class, and 
France goes out of her way to incur snubs as she did 
in the absurd case of M. CHapourNne. This time, 
however, Russia has shown self-control, though the 
late audacity of M. SrampuLorr in publishing the 


notorious JACOBSOHN documents must have caused her 


acute exasperation. It is the French who have been 
indiscreet, in the abundance of their comment, and 
not less in the absurdity of some of their attempts to 
belittle the incident. One of these is entitled to be 
considered as quite the silliest explanation given of 
any event in our time. It has actually been dis- 
covered that M. SraMBuLOFF has been summoned 
to Constantinople to explain the late atrocities in 
Bulgaria. If the SuLTan has turned his attention to 
these outrages on humanity it has certainly been with 
feelings more akin to envy than reprobation and if 
he was asked to hang two prisoners of his own accused 
of complicity in the murder of Dr. VULKoviTcH, we may 
be sure that his morality was not severely shocked. 
The Russians are probably better aware than their 
pushing friends that the SutTan and the Bulgarian 
Minister have a common subject of interest in the 
Greek intrigues in Macedonia. It concerns the Bul- 
garians as nearly as it does the SULTAN to resist the 
Pan-Hellenic propaganda. If they discussed business 
at all, they had certainly as much to say to one another 
about this as about the enmity of Russia, which is a 
fixed quantity, or the disposition of France to help the 


Russians, which canbe taken for granted. Both are 
comparatively harmless as long as these two Powers 
cannot summon up courage to incur the very serious 
risks of action. But the Greek intrigues form a pre- 
sent difficulty in which it is for the time being the 
interest of the Bulgarians and the SuLtan to act 
together. It is natural that an informal alliance of a 
more effective kind than the Franco-Russian should 
exist between parties who have so many reasons to 
wish for and to be opposed to the same things. 


PRIZE BOYS. 


. eee other objects of interest at the Chicago 
Exhibition we are promised, perhaps not officially, 
a show of Prize Boys. The pupils who have won 
medals and books are to be personally conducted, we 
presume, by prize schoolmasters. The BarLows of 
modern education will lead the MERTONS and SaNDFORDS 
among the machines, the works of art, the fabrics and 
food stuffs of the world. This may be regarded by 
some Prize Boys as a treat; but the majority of them, 
perhaps, would rather be camping out with Huckle- 
berry Finn. If the boys really visit the Exhibition in 
their capacity as Prize Boys, and if they enjoy seeing 
and being seen, it is natural to regard their future 
with apprehension and dismay. They will acquire a 
taste for publicly producing themselves, and will 
certainly swell the tide of orators, preachers, and 
other conspicuous beings of whom the world already 
possesses an extravagant supply. It is hardly in 
nature but that they should give themselves airs. 
When they return to school their young friends will, 
possibly, “lam it into them with slippers,” and take 
“the cheek out of them” with stumps, or such 
other surgical implements as come handy. In Eng- 
land, at least, this is the usual course of treatment. 
But will even this cure lads who have been publicly 
exhibited, and have, perhaps, enjoyed the intoxicating 
glory of being “interviewed”? In American papers 
we shall read, in huge capitals :— 


THE PRIZE BOYS. 


Interview with Master 
How He Got His Prizes. 

His Views on the Silver Question. 

His Theory of Tips. 
Master ButtirupE on His Headmaster. 
Fracas between British and American Prize Boys, 
Spirited Rally. 

The Police Interfere. 


This kind of notoriety cannot but “ pompey ” boys. 
At the same time the well-worn old topic of Prize Boys 
will be revived. What becomes of the Prize Boys ? 
Do they do as wellin life as the prizeless, or do they 
do better? This is ancient matter, and the problem 
can only be solved by aid of statistics which are not 
attainable. 

We must not condemn all Prize Boys, nor look on 
them as all of one kind or class. Some very honest 
boys have prizes thrust upon them. They are so 
clever that they could not help getting prizes if they 
would. Others, less brilliant, are born with a capacity 
for getting on in the world; this capacity exhibits 
itself in prize winning. Others, again, are urged on 
by conscience, and by ambitious parents. This is, 
perhaps, the largest class. It is well known that 
boys of this kind are often intellectually exhausted 
at school,.and do not even distinguish themselves 
at the Universities. A sense of failure and the 
escape from discipline may drive them into drink 
and dissipation. This is the most unlucky sort of 
Prize Boy, and parents of any common sense will 


reflect seriously on the dangers which he illustrates. 
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The present frantic life of competition drags even very 
young boys into serious struggles for scholarships and 


appointments. The anxieties of later life are anticipated, 


and if worry, far more than work, be bad for men, how 
much worseitis for poor Prize Boys. Letus hopethatifany 
of these children are really carried to Chicago, some note 
of their physical health, weight, and muscular develop- 
ment will betaken. In this country Prize Boys are often 
enough prize athletes also, distinguished at cricket and 
football. In some cases the change of interests and 
variety of exertion are salutary ; in others the candle is 
merely burned at both ends. Indeed, no general rule 
about Prize Boys can possibly be laid down. To some 
prize getting is a matter of course, to others a matter 
of hard work ; in some cases the work may stimulate 
industrious habits for life, in others it may mean pre- 
mature exhaustion. A dull boy may get prizes, a 
brilliant and pococwrante boy may fail. The idler 
at school may be educating himself in his own 
way, and may acquire a knowledge of literature, 
though he never masters the theory and practice 


of Greek accents. Of only one thing can we be 


pretty sure, in this matter: the right sort of Prize 
y will decline to let himself be exhibited at Chicago, 
even if he is actually invited to be what is called “an 
“‘ Exhibit.” He will rather run away to sea, or to 
Texas, than follow the lead of Mr. Bartow and other 
If there is to be an exhibition, let 
the Birch and the Block be on view, and let us have a 
show of the frequently flogged, as well as of the 
lavishly laurelled. But American delicacy might 
be revolted by some of our insular educational 
methods, 


OF UNCOMELY NAKEDNESS, 


be corm busy man does not read Lord Bacon’s Essays, 
and he is wrong, for he will nowhere else find so 
‘much of the wisdom of life put so well in so small a 
‘space. Particularly in these latter days he appears at 
‘times to neglect the Essay “ of Simulation and Dissimu- 
“lation”; but it is one of the “some few” studies 
“to be chewed and digested . . . read wholly, and 
“‘ with diligence and attention.” There are who have 
{there certainly is who has) the faculty of dissimula- 
tion or closeness, and the habit of arts or policy. But 
there are also many who forget, if they ever knew, 
that secrecy is “the virtue of a confessor,” and that 
“ nakedness is uncomely as well in Mind as Body.” 
These do what Lord Bacon, speaking interrogatively, 
cited as an impossible thing. They open themselves 
to the “Blab or Babbler,” and even to a person not 
known in the philosopher’s time, at least not yet known 
in his modern perfection—namely, the professional Blab 
or Babbler, he whose bread and butter is made 
by blabbing and babbling, videlicet the Interviewer. 
Therefore, it occasionally happens to them to illustrate 
the severe Baconian judgment that “As for Talkers 
“and Futile Persons, they are commonly vain and 
“eredulous withal. For he that talketh what he 
* knoweth, will also talk what he knoweth not.” Even 
when he does not fall into this last excess, he who 
talketh what he knoweth to an interviewer is subject 
to find his words in print against his wish. 

Mr. W. H. Groom, for many years Speaker of the 
Queensland Legislative Assembly, is a case in point. 
On the 16th August Datziet’s agency published an 
“ interview ” in which Mr. Groom was heard to express 
very candid opinions of Sir SaMUEL GRIFFITH and of Sir 
THomas McIiwratrs, and of Kanaka legislation and 
of Queensland affairs in general. Then on the 17th 
came a letter to the editor of the Times from Mr. 
Groom with a story to the effect that he had been 
victimized. His case, as he represents it, was harder 
than WasHINGTON Irvine’s, That eminent man was 


visited by two newspaper gentlemen, of whom one 
held him in talk while the other took his portrait. 
But Mr. W. H. Groom was, captured by a single sports- 
man, “a young gentleman in the Strand, who had 
“ formerly been connected with the leading journal of 
* Queensland.” Thissportsman, so tospeak, took his por- 
trait at a snap shot with a detective camera. There was 
between the two cases something like the interval which 
separated the first arrest of Sir ARTHUR WARDOUR as a 
Jacobite from his second arrest as a debtor. WasHING- 
TON IRvING at least succumbed to numbers. Mr. 
Groom was turned into copy by “a young gentle- 
“man” single-handed. We sympathize with Mr. 
Groom. It must be disagreeable for him to find that 
words used in “a purely private conversation ” have 
been published by an agency in a way which makes 
it certain that they will reach the politicians of whom 
he spoke with so much candour. But would it not 
have been well for Mr. Groom if he had read, or 
having read had remembered, the Essay of “ Simulation 
“and Dissimulation,” and had had it present in his 
mind that “it addeth no small reverence to men’s 
“‘ manners and actions if they be not altogether open” ? 
This is particularly the case when they meet “ young 
“gentlemen once connected with leading Queens- 
“ land journals” in the Strand. It is the function of 
these young gentlemen to make copy—therefore those 
whose words are liable to be regarded as raw material 
for that class of industrial product do well to be on 
their guard with young gentlemen in that line of 
business when they meet them in the Strand. 

This fable is also narrated, with trifling differences, 
of Sir C. Evan-Smitu, H.M. Minister in Morocco. We 
do not feel in the slightest degree moved to enter 
into the merits of the dispute in which liberties have 
been taken with the reputation of intelligent journal- 
ists. To disentangle this story would impose a burden 
upon us (whose reputation is not concerned) which we 
are not disposed to assume. But we do see that stories 
have been told of the doings of Sir C. Evan-Smitu’s 
mission by newspaper agencies, and denied, as is alleged, 
on his authority, and that the denials have been denied, 
and then that the denial of the denial has been modi- 
fied on the same authority. From all this, it appears 
to us that Sir C. Evan-Smits has been more concerned 
with newspaper correspondents and their letters than 
would have been thought becoming by the old- 
fashioned “ political” or diplomatist. It was no part 
of Sir C. Evan-Smirn’s duty to correct the reports of 
the Central News, or to enter into conversations with 
English barristers in Morocco about his “ master’s 
“ business.” Perhaps he has begun to suspect as 
much himself, since he has been subjected to a cross- 
fire of telegrams from agencies and editors, who have 
no more right to call upon him for explanations than 
the fortunate owners of CoLMAN’s mustard. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE, 


RR" some time past, readers of their newspapers 
must have noticed that difficulties of various 
kinds have been telegraphed as occurring in the Congo 
Free State. These difficulties have been of two kinds. 
There has been a quarrel with France over the delimita- 
tion on the Oubangi, and there have been, more re- 
cently, insurrections of a very serious character in the 
interior of the State, both on the Upper Congo at 
Nyangwe, Riba Riba, and other places which became 
only too famous in connexion with the STanLEy Ex- 
pedition, in the newly conquered, or at any rate 
attempted, country of Katanga—far to the south, and 
belonging geographically rather to the sphere of the 
British South Africa Company than to the Congo State 
at all—and even nearer to Stanley Pool. It is, perhaps, 
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futile to attempt’ to draw English attention to such 
subjects at a time when the constituencies have com- 
mitted the care of affairs to a party which is at once 
pledged to the patronage of British labour and to the 
discouragement of all schemes which make British 
labour pay ; but these things come within the duty of 
the publicist. 

Probably not many Englishmen remember, or ever 
knew, what the history of the Free State is. Its pre- 
sent territory covers, roughly speaking, the whole of 
the interior of strictly Central Africa. It has no 
coast line, the access to the sea at the Congo mouth, 
secured to it by treaty, being strictly limited to that 
mouth. It is faced towards the coast on the west 
by the French territories of the Gaboon and by Por- 
tuguese Lower Guinea; on the east by the spheres 
of England, Germany, England again, and Portugal. 
This is sufficiently inconvenient ; but the inconveni- 
ence was complicated by the combined ignorance 
and indifference of England, and, indeed, of Euro- 
pean Powers generally, at the time of the State’s 
formation. A very little earlier, twelve or fifteen 
years ago at most, it would have been possible, with- 
out cavil or protest, to have secured the whole bowels 
of Central Africa for England alone. Even after the 
formation of the International Association, which has 
ceased in such a remarkable manner to be international, 
it would have been enough for the British Foreign 
Office to have consulted an expert to avoid those dis- 
advantages of delimitation which have now become 
obvious since the International Association has become 
a Congo Free State, and the Congo Free State a sort 
of Belgian preserve, which is not even free to all 
Belgians. 

The mistakes as to delimitation were on the whole 
pardonable, though very unfortunate for us. There were 
not half a dozen men of influence then living—and the 
Foreign Office does not seem to have consulted any 
one of them—who could have warned us that the 
hard and fast parallel accorded to the new State in- 
cluded on the north much territory which had been 
very recently under Egyptian occupation, and that 
the extension into Katanga to the south was soon 
likely to be grossly prejudicial to British interests. 
There was nobody then, except, perhaps, Dr. JUNKER, 
and he was out of reach and not likely to trouble 
himself about British interests, who could have told 
us that we were making over the head waters of a 
river which approached nearer to the Nile, mutatis 
mutandis, than the Thames does to the Severn, to a 
rather weak State, which on the lower waters of the 
same river was to march with France. Yet from what 
was actually known, there were several persons in Eng- 
land who would have told the Foreign Office to hold 
its hand, and they were not applied to or not listened 
to. The result is that at the present moment any 
tolerably enterprising French officer, with a launch and 
a sufficient escort, could make his way to places actually 
under the power, within ten years past, of the Egyptian 
authorities of the Bahr el Ghazal. For the present 
he has not got the launch, and his neighbours on the 
opposite bank of the Oubangi are not likely to lend 
him one. But that is comparatively unimportant. 

The other difficulties of the Free State on the Upper 
Congo, in Katanga, and elsewhere, which are said to 
have been so fatal to M. HopisTeEr, are of a different 
nature. But they are even less surprising to any one 
who knows the facts and the history of the case. They 
were indicated when, after the Arab capture of Stanley 
Falls station, despite Mr. Drane’s gallant defence, 
Mr. STANLEY induced the State to put itself in the hands 
of Tirpoo Tip; they were foreshadowed long before to 
any one who had considered the conditions of the 
tenure of an enormous State by a small Company, 
subventioned indeed, but not on a scale that would 


permit the carrying on of military operations on the 

t scale in a country where no definite and imme- 
diate spoils awaited the victors. After that ill-omened 
proceeding an outbreak on the part of the Arabs could 
be pretty easily predicted. It may have been pre- 
cipitated by the action of anti-Slavery organizations, by 
the new rules of ivory-buying, by the operations of the 
Katanga Company or what not; but it was quite 
certain to come. 

It is no use crying over spilt milk; and, after all, 
the number of persons who know that scarcely more 
than a decade ago it was perfectly possible to secure 
the whole interior of Africa from the Zambesi to the 
Nile is so small that the amount of tears would not be 
great. But there is one thing of great importance, 
and that is that the disturbances which are sure to 
happen within the different “spheres” should not be 
allowed to interfere with the delimitation of those 
spheres to the disadvantage of England. If France 
or Germany is permitted to encroach on the Congo 
State under the pretence that that State is unequal to 
its duties, real harm may be done. And, if there is any 
member of the new Government who cares or knows. 
anything about these matters, he should see to it. 


AMERICAN RIOTS, 


R. ANDREW D. WHITE, U.S. Minister at 
Brussels, has chosen a good time for the 
lecture which he has lately delivered at Chautauqua, 
in the State of New York. It was on the subject of 
murder, and Mr. WuireE was able to inform his hearers 
that in this matter, as well as in the slaughter of pigs, 
statistics proved the United States to be ahead of the 
world. They produce more murders in proportion to 
population than even Italy or Corsica. Not only so, 
but figures show that murders increase with a hitherto 
unparalleled rapidity. The number in 1890 was 4,000 ; 
while for 1891 it was 6,000, or an increase of fifty 
per cent. The great majority of the murderers are 
still at large, “ and statistics showed that only one 
“ murderer in fifty received capital punishment.” At 
this rate of progress, by about the year 1900 the odds 
that any given citizen will be murdered and that his 
murderer will get off will be about the same. Thought- 
ful persons on both sides of the Atlantic are in the 
habit of reflecting on the wonderful destiny to which 
the great States of the New World are advancing. 
To judge by Mr. Wuire’s figures, one of them is well 
on the road back to that state of nature which has 
been said to be a state of war. 


This impression is considerably strengthened by the 
telegrams which accompany the report of Mr. WaiTe’s 
lectures. The State of Pennsylvania had a little civil 
war of its own only the other day, and is perhaps 
not quite out of the wood yet ; while at this moment 
the States of New York and Tennessee are the scenes 
of what in the Old World would be thought particu- 
larly savage riot, and, in the case of the last-named, 
something not very remote from armed rebellion. 
The New York riots have arisen out of an ordinary 
strike. Unlike the Pittsburg disturbance, it was not 
caused by resistance to a reduction of wages. The 
Buffalo Railway men have struck for more pay and less 
work in a quite ordinary way. What would not be 
considered quite ordinary in this country, and hardly 
even in Spain or Bohemia, is the promptitude with 
which the strikers have had recourse to the use‘ of 
extreme violence. The disposition of strikers in Europe 
to behave quite as badly has been shown often enough ; 
but in no Old World State that we know of are the 
public authorities so helpless as they appear to be in 
America. The course of astrike in that country seems 
to be pretty regular. The strikers take possession of 


Q16 


the town and destroy life or property at discretion. 
In Buffalo the switchmen—whom we call pointsmen— 
have thrown trains off the line, have started incen- 
diary fires, and have taken the extreme union course 
with blacklegs. When this has lasted for a time the 
Sheriff isdespatched with a posse. When it arrives on the 
spot it is warned off by the strikers. Then the Sheriff 
complains that he is “deforced,” or whatever the 
proper term may be, and the Governor, after proper 
delay, calls out the Militia., As these soldiers are 
called from their ordinary occupations, the suppression 
of a strike must be an undertaking which entails a 
greater interruption to business in the United States 
than elsewhere. Things have followed their common 
course in the State of New York, and order will, no 
doubt, shortly reign in Buffalo as in Pittsburg, and erst 
in Warsaw. 

The rioting in Tennessee is due to other and less 
common causes. By way, perhaps, of showing that a 
young country is full of instructive new ideas, the 
State of Tennessee has taken to the old practice of 
employing its convicts in industrial penal colonies. 
It has its Botany Bay at home. Convicts are sent to 
work in mines as in Siberia. But Tennessee is not 
Siberia, and its free miners find convict competition 
intolerable, for which we really cannot blame them 
with any severity. The form their opposition has 
taken is not new—no newer, in fact, than armed insur- 
rection. They have stormed the convict settlements, 
torn down the buildings, and let out the prisoners, 
except when they have shot them. At Oliver Springs 
they came back after a first repulse 1,700 strong, and 
took the place at a second try. Meanwhile they had 
cut the telegraph wires, and produced a very fair imi- 
tation of a state of war. Here, also, the Governor had 
finally to come to the decision that ‘“ this foolishness ” 
must not go on, and has called out the Militia, con- 
cerning which there appears to be some doubt whether 
it will come. In three different States within three 
months the model new Republic has had to put por- 
tions of its territory under martial law, which may be 
a sign that Democracy is advancing to the millennium, 
but looks uncommonly like a merely barbarous and dis- 
orderly condition of things. 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


CCORDING to the reports to hand, the earthquake 

of Thursday in South Wales and the West of 
England must be accounted the most remarkable visita- 
tion of the kind since the memorable example some ten 
years since in Essex. The area affected seems, indeed, 
to have been far greater. From distant Dewisland— 
from the little England in Wales—eastward as far as 
Gloucester, the shaking earth aroused the comfortable 
sleeper. Across the Irish Sea, Dublin was seriously 
disturbed, while from Plymouth to the northern coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall there come many testimonies to 
the vigour of the shock. The stories told by excited 
witnesses are, as usual, extremely variegated and 
picturesque. In Wales, at least, they all agree in one 
or two particulars. Early on Thursday morning, be- 
tween half-past twelve and two o'clock, two distinct 
shocks occurred. The accounts naturally differ some- 
what as to the severity of the earthquake ; though, 
when we hear of persons being thrown out of bed, 
windows breaking, crockery smashing, and furniture 
possessed as with the spirit of families removing, there 
can be no doubt the occasion was alarming enough. 
It is unreasonable to expect of persons suddenly 
awakened from sleep lucid and unanimous descriptions 
of such strange and wayward phenomena as earth- 
quakes yield. But it is different with persons wide 
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awake with cool heads at the cool hour of one in the 
morning. It is surprising how many there were who 
were awake at that hour in Wales on Thursday. There 
is. the lamplighter who was about to extinguish a 
street-lamp, when it seemed, as he said, about to fall 
upon him, and he fled for safety. The police super- 
intendent was scarcely more surprised when he was sent 
rolling on the floor just as he was about to take off his 
boots. Another policeman deposes to a more fantastic 
experience. He happened to be stationed opposite a 
Liberal Club, and “distinctly saw the building move 
“out of the perpendicular,” while the windows of the 
adjacent market-place gave forth a ghostly rattle. A 
wobbling Liberal Club is perhaps no very strange sight. 
The strangeness, in this instance, lies in its having 
instantly righted itself. With all these moving pheno- 
mena abounding through all South Wales it is pleasant 
to read of many instances of early morning or earth- 
quake courage. Panic, indeed, is spoken of as pretty 
general; but it was confined chiefly to awakened 
sleepers. The ancient courage of gallant little Wales 
was not found wanting. 

Among these examples of courage, that of the 
gallant Town Councillor of Carmarthen is most impres- 
sive. He was so convinced that burglars were busy on 
the premises that he armed himself with a revolver 
and “ran upand down the house ” searching for them. 
It is a pity that so resolute a search should prove 
fruitless. At the same time and place report speaks 
of a lady, oddly described as “an ironmonger,” who 
“ showed similar courage, though without firearms,” in 
searching for thieves. This kind of evidence is some- 
what disrespectful to the skill of Welsh burglars, if 
all that is reported of the noise and alarm caused 
by the earthquake be true. But allowance must be 
made for the various susceptibilities of the perturbed 
reporters. One person records the falling to the ground 
of “ a suspended birdcage,” as if it were as impressive 
as the tossing of a sleeper out of bed. There seems 
to have been no lack of picturesque incidents in 
Pembrokeshire. Houses were “lighted up,” we are 
told, in all directions. Families camped out in 
their gardens, “ with lights around them,” as if it 
were a festive occasion. The bolder spirits banded 
themselves in companies, and “ walked the streets for 
“* several hours,” diffusing, we may hope, the courage 
of their example through all spectators. The most 
singular point about these strange matters is that there 
is nothing to show for it. The Essex earthquake left 
ruined houses and damaged church towers in its track, 
though its devastations were confined to a small area 
in the eastern part of the county. Apparently, also, 
it caused far less consternation, and was not accom- 
panied by an oppressive atmosphere, “ full of sulphur,” 
as is reported of the earthquake this week. The 
popular fallacy that the heat of the weather is con- 
nected with the earthquake is of course once more put 
forward, as if this additional mystery were not entirely 
superfluous. The speculative reporter forgets that the 
Essex earthquake occurred in April, and the “ oppres- 
sive heat ” of this week was far less oppressive in Wales 
than in London, 


IRISH EXPECTATIONS. 


N the course of his inconvenient and, by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, unnoticed speech on the Amendment 

to the Address, Mr. REDMOND lamented that Home 
Rulers had neglected to follow the advice given them 
so far back as June by Sir C. Gavan Dorry. Sir 
CHARLES had urged with no small force that, since all 
Irish members were agreed that they would accept no 
Bill which was not satisfactory to the Irish people, 


and since their English allies had undertaken to 
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‘satisfy them, it would be wise in all parties to come 


to a preliminary understanding as to what kind and 
entitled to be con- 
sidered satisfactory. He went further, and made it 
quite clear that, in his opinion, no other course 
would be honest. Last week we were told some- 
what tardily that Mr. RepMonp is in full agreement 
with Sir CHaRLEs. And now at last are the Parnel- 
lites seriously engaged in drafting the kind of Bill 


‘which will alone prove acceptable to themselves ? 


Obviously this is what they ought to do, since they 
ere so deeply concerned to obtain the mature opinion 
of the Irish people, and to avoid the risk on which Sir 
C. Gavan Durry insisted, that Ireland may, after all, be 
supplied with a badly-fitting “slop Constitution,” con- 
structed for it by an ill-informed Parliament sitting at 
Westminster. This would be a misfortune by which 
the sorrows of Ireland would only be prolonged and 
perhaps increased. It is, then, manifestly the duty of 
her patriot sons, and of their disinterested allies in 
England, to avoid so great a danger by careful previous 
deliberation and inquiry. 

And so the Parnellites are setting the example, 
whatever Anti-Parnellite and Gladstonian may do? 
There is no obvious reason why they should not. They 
have not the same reason as the Anti-Parnellites for 
consulting the convenience of Mr. GLADSTONE ; and 
there is much in the subject which might tempt 
them. The academic inquiry whether the Irish Par- 
liament ought to consist of one or two Chambers, 
with which Sir C. Gavan Durry begins, might 
prove uninteresting in itself, but then this head of 
discussion leads to this other and most attractive query 
—who ought to sit in the Upper Chamber if there is 
to be one? Sir C. Gavan Durry thinks that the first 
senators should be nominated in the Constitution 
Statute. Now, one cannot conceive of anything more 
accurately calculated to make an Irish Nationalist 
happy than a discussion of the claims of his fellow 
patriots to fill these places of dignity if not of emolu- 
ment. Mr. REDMOND on the fitness of Messrs. HEALY, 
Ditton, and O'BRIEN, or any of these three on the 
qualifications of Mr. REDMOND, would be amusing read- 
ing. Then there is the financial question. Sir 
CHARLES is very anxious that Ireland should start at 
least fair. The inquiry what would be a fair start for 
Treland in financial matters would surely have charms 
for a party which has no motive to conceal the fact 
that not the least dear wish of the patriot is to obtain 
the right to protect Irish industry. Sir CHARLES 
Gavan Durry guesses that there will be a provision 
in the Constitutional Statute “forbidding the endow- 
“ ment of denominational education,” and he thinks that 
“ nothing could be more just or reasonable, provided 
“the Churches start fair.” Here, again, comes the 
question, What would be a fair start? Mr, RepMonp 
and his friends are accused of wanting affection for one 
Church, but that would only be a reason why they 
should show the more readiness to plunder what re- 
mains to the other, to say nothing of Trinity. In 
truth, the whole subject is full of attractive matter to 
a party whose cue it is to embarrass both Mr. GLap- 
STONE and the Anti-Parnellites. Neither need they 
confine themselves to the syllabus drawn up by Sir C. 
Gavan Durry. Mr. J. G. Swirr MacNEILL, M.P., has 

rovided them with an excellent text, which need not 

rejected because it appeared in the captured Free- 
man. Mr. Swirt MacNEILL has pointed out a defect 
in the Irish Constitution of 1782. From the true 
Nationalist point of view it is a very serious deficiency 
indeed. The Constitution of 1782 did not give the 
Irish Parliament the power to reject a Lord-Lieutenant 
and his Secretary on a vote of want of confidence. 
Here is an admirable test by which to try the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, This same supremacy 


is to be exercised through the Lord-Lieutenant and his 
Secretary. Now, it stands to reason that, if they are 
to be removable on a vote of want of confidence at 
Dublin, supremacy willbe reduced to exactly those 
proportions which Mr. RepMoND approves. Of course 
it does not follow that only he and his friends have 
formed this estimate of the strength to be given to the 
link which is to guarantee us against separation and 
abuse of power by an Irish Parliament. On the con- 
trary, there is no difference in this respect between 
Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite. The Gladstonian who 
has doubts on the point may remove them by reading 
the Freeman. Mr. Swirt MacNEILL is not a politician 
of much importance; but that is why fhe is useful 
when a pretension of this kind has to advanced. 
He can the more conveniently be employed to send up 
the pilot balloon. It was, perhaps, a weakness in Mr. 
REpsMonp to let the balloon go up first from the other 
camp. Now that it is up, there is nothing to prevent 
him from making the most of the defect in the Con- 
stitution of 1782. Itis his cue to worry Mr. GLap- 
STONE, and to appear in the commanding part of the 
patriot who is forcing more tepid patriots along the 
straight path. 


But Mr. Repmonp has found a more congenial occu- 
pation than gravely discussing the nature of a working 
Irish Constitution. He is “trading in amnesty,” to 
use the definition favoured by the Freeman. As a 
mere party move there is much to be said for the 
course which he has preferred to the more austere 
occupation recommended by Sir C. Gavan Durry. 
It combines the triple advantage of exasperating the 
Anti-Parnellites, embarrassing Mr. GLADSTONE, and 
saving himself from some trouble. The extent to 
which he has succeeded in effecting the first of these 
three objects may be estimated by the complaint of the 
Freeman that, though it was their men who really 
invented amnesty, the Parnellites have made it their 
own now, just when it would be so much more con- 
venient to wait a little. The Freeman quotes Mr. 
PARNELL’s opinion that, as amnesty would follow on 
Home Rule, the manifestly practical course is to post- 
pone all else to the work of securing the measure 
from which every other good will flow. The Parnel- 
lites might reply that this is very well for those 
who may cherish the hope of succeeding by the help 
of Mr. GLapsTone, but that this is not exactly 
their position at the present moment. It is their 
game to appear as the force which drives Mr. GLap- 
STONE on, and, therefore, they steal the thunder of Mr. 
Sexton. As with the “ political prisoners,” who are 
the objects of the commercial rivalry between the Par- 
nellite and Anti-Parnellite, so with the evicted tenants. 
The majority of Nationalists would probably prefer to 
leave their wrongs also to be redressed after a Consti- 
tutional Statute has set up Home Rule. But neither 
is that the game of the Parnellites, and so we hear of 
meetings to recommend a re-establishment Act for the 
evicted tenants held simultaneously with meetings in 
favour of the political prisoners, both under the irri- 
tatingly officious patronage of the Parnellites. The 
will of the clerical majority is excellent, and they show 
it by articles on the happy times coming when the 
police will be under a Home Rule Government, and 
promotion “will no longer be made the reward of 
“pimping and spying or of ostentatious insult and 
“violence to the opponents of the Government.” There 
is nothing in this language to encourage Mr. MORLEY 
in the hope that he will have help from this quarter 
in the coming winter if the Parnellites decide, on 
mature consideration, that the chapel bell can be, and 
ought to be, emphatically rung. But it is as much 
the cue of the Anti-Parnellites not to embarrass Mr. 
GLADSTONE at once in the House as of the Parnellites 
to take that very course, and so the struggle just nay {is 
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likely to be rather between Irishman and Irishman than 
between the Nationalist party and the Government. 

In the meantime is there any Gladstonian who, 
looking at Sir Cartes Gavan Durry’s letter, and 
remembering what his claims on the respect of Irish- 
men are, and then considering the amount of attention 

ually paid to him, has said to himself something like 
this :—Here is a people which clamours for what 
it calls Home Rule,: but whose leaders have never 
taken the trouble, nor been seriously. expected to take 
the trouble, to work out a scheme for the government 
they profess to wish to see established. They are con- 
tent to call on “an alien statesman” to give them a 
form of government, and at most declare that if it does 
not satisfy them they will have none of it. All their 
energies are consumed in assailing and abusing one 
another, and they are never really zealous at any work 
which does not contain a promise of riot and of collision 
with the police. What could Home Rule mean with 
such a people? But any man who had once at- 
tained to the state of mind in which the putting of 
such a question to himself was possible would then and 
there cease to be a Gladstonian. 


SKETCHES OF STUDENT-LIFE IN MILAN. 
THE GALLERIA VITTORIO EMMANUELE. 
" GRANDIOSE idea rather prosaically executed,” 


says the polite Florentine; “ una gabbia” (a cage), 
snubs it the Venetian; “the ninth marvel of the world” 


(the Duomo being the eighth), exclaims, enthusiastically, the | 


Milanese, when discussing his beloved Galleria; and when 
you are shown the Duomo and the Galleria there is little 
to see besides in Milan, unless it be the Galleria and the 
Duomo. Jewellers, painters, fan-makers, fancy goods 
manufacturers, and even the postal authorities when in doubt, 
play the Galleria or the Duomo; hence, brooches, spoons, fans, 
purses, post-cards, and what not, perpetuating the octagon of 
the one and the facciata of the other, jusqu’a extinction de 
chaleur naturelle. The fact is that, whatever Milan might 
have been in pre-galleryic times, it is unimaginable without 
the Galleria now, and, a marvel or a cage, the place sup- 
pliesa real want. Here is a nice refuge before the eccen- 
tricities of the Milanese clerk of the weather (first cousin 
to our own) in the winter; here is the coolest spot in the 
summer—a grand place for draughts the whole year round 
—and, above all, an incomparable site for the airing of 
grievances, the abusing of comrades, and the heralding of 
more or less (rather less than more) real triumphs by some 
8,000 artists, a spasso or otherwise. For such is the for- 
midable number of sons and daughters of Euterpe who, 
from the 1st of January to the 31st of December of every 
year, wear out the soles of their boots in the Galleria. 

Of course there is the usual yarn of the “grand old 
times” attached to the place, and the newcomer is informed 
at once that it is no more what it used to be—that there is 
nobody in it now, and that, in fact, it is quite empty. 
Well, dead composers and maestri, or singers on a tour in 
South America, do not promenade about there, to be sure; 
but of sights there is enough and to spare in those who still 
remain with us. 

Right at the entrance from the Piazza del Duomo is a 
caffe affected by the famous “ farabutti”; here they sit year 
in year out and watch attentively every new face. With 
ae instinct they spot a prey and never mistake a 
tourist for a singer that is to be; and before a student has 
been a week in Milan one of their camorra knows who he 
is, where he lives, with whom he studies, how much he has 
got, &e. The operations begin soon, with what result in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will be seen later. 
Observe well the Caffé dei Farabutti (Caffé Campari) and 
beware of its clientéle. 

Further on, in the octagon, is the Caffé Biffi, the favourite 
resort of emgpees | who is anybody; here you can see 

ini, Stagno, and Aramburo surrounded by a crowd of 
worshippers and hangers-on; here you see the elegant 
silhouette of Verge, or the tall figure of Boito, or the 
boyish countenance of Mascagni; here opens at midnight 
the jolly and very exclusive “Club de’ Bovinati,” 


7 an English journalist; here you meet the delightful 
eapolitan prince who lacks always two sous to up 
ten centimes; and from here you have a first-rate ob- 
servatory of the promenaders. With a little practice you 
can classify them as they pass: that man with curly hair, 
walking as though on eggs but with chest well forward, a 
conquering air, and an incredible scarf-pin, is a tenor; that 
other, of gloomy countenance, with a tragic gait and despair 
in every fold of his cloak, is a baritone ; that rather seedy 
and decidedly curious-looking, very stout, very black and 
very tall man—that is a bass. Hear them talk; the tenor 
will tell you of a certain singer whose voice goes up to the 
stars, down into Hades, and whose medium opens like the 
Gulf of Naples—that is Ae. The baritone is fond of 
narrating how he puts the prima donna into his pocket 
with a top A flat in Rigoletto; the bass speaks three 
octaves below anybody else, considers all tenors a con- 
sumptive lot, and baritones neither fish nor fowl. 

On the whole, however, the singers form a happy family ; 
they do not hate one another more than is customary in 
other professions, and are not more pleased with the failure 
of a comrade than eminent Q.C.’s, M.D.’s, and others when 
they see a friend in a mess. They have even a special 
and non-suggestive terminology when discussing such 
unpleasant subjects as failures or the demerits of their 
colleagues; the terms used convey nothing to the un- 
initiated—tor instance, capitombolo, tonfo, forno, instead of 
fiasco ; can-cantante instead of cantante, and so on. Thus 
are ap ces saved. 

Berlioz used to divide singers into three categories—those 
who have voices ani cannot sing, those who can sing but 
have no voices, and those who cannot sing and have no 
voices. Here, a less casuistic view is taken of the matter ; 
in the opinion of every individual singer all other singers 
are cani, and every single one wn cane. Why, out of all 
animals, the dog should have been selected in Italy as 
synonymous with a vile singer, is one of those mysteries 
which one tries in vain to unravel; in France, the same 
opprobrium is attached to the comparison of a singer’s 
performance with that of the friend of St. Antoine; they say 
there, chanter comme uncochon. Just to exhaust the subject, 
we may mention, that the German for the same is singen 
wie ein Schweinhund, a most interesting combination of the 
two. But to come back to our muttons; the term of cane 
applies only to artists of first rank, dicartello, varying in the 
case of ladies into cagna, or more politely mezzo-cataplasma ; 
the tenors enjoy yet the special privilege of being described 
as salami; the second parts, the comprimarii, are usually 
called assassini or accidenti. Chorus singers enjoy yet the 
most immunities, and they hardly appear in their official 
capacity outside the theatre. As a rule, they on 
some sort of a trade, always happily, if not very truthfully, 
described on gorgeous visiting-cards. Beppo, for instance, 
known as the basso canone, has always a few francs’ worth of 
corals in his pockets—negoziante in brillanti, says his card ; 
that other, Paolino, carries to the post the enthusiastic 
telegrams which singers send to theatrical newspapers 
about their own. successes—corrispondente teatrale shines 
on his pasteboard ; another has a speciality for i 
errands, making small purchases, keeps his pocket full of 
stamps, small change, addresses, &c.—he is described as 
agente d'affari, and soon. Delightful results of Southern 
imagination ; that wonderful faculty for magnifying, over- 
rating, exaggerating, and even lying, which constitutes half 
of the happiness of the Latin race, and with which it is 
difficult to get impatient—once you are used to it. Did 
not we see a singer listen from the wings to the unearthly din 
which hissed him off the stage, and observe quite sincerely : 
“ Mi pare di aver sentito un bis /” Chorus singers patronize 
generally the porticos of the Galleria, which are also a place 
of predilection of retired artists. Here one can see, every day 
nearly, Pandolfini, who has grown a beautiful white beard ; 
Storti, who dyes his hair still, the last of the Ronconi 
brothers; Mme. Barretta, hurrying to her ballet school ; 
Mme. Stoltz, Mme. Cucchi, &c. 

At Biffi's, at Savini’s, at the Fiaschetteria, and other 
caffés you see at certain hours various maestri di canto, and, 
if you like, you may hear how they expound their theories, 
One is all for filare, and gives lessons holding all the while 
an umbrella in his hands; the pupil attacks a note piania- 
simo, and swells it gradually as the maestro opens slowl 
the brollie ; fortissimo is reached when that is quite open 
and as it is being gradually closed the voice follows it 
diminuendo. Another explains his system, which consists 
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one is for extension, that other for intensity, that one tells 
you the voice is in the top of your head, another that it is 
in the stomach; the system of old Lamperti was so com- 

icated that nobody could understand it, nor could he ex- 
plain it himself; it seems, though, that there is an American 
tenor who, by dint of perseverance and the aid of a mar- 
vellous intuition, did make out the mystery after ten years’ 
of lessons at ten francs an hour; only he not an atom 
of voice left now, even to speak with. All the professors 
agree, however, on one point—namely, that they are each 
individually the best and only teacher, and that all others 
are asses. 

The above list does not exhaust the curiosities of the 
Galleria in the least, for the place swarms with celebrities 
local or otherwise, retired or on active service, and the sight 
of the crowd in which esteemed artists elbow the salami and 
the farabutti is a quaint one. Then there is the tourist—the 

ble one of the circular ticket—who goes to see 
Petrella’s Jone “because it is so much like Jones” (sic); 
there is the suspicious insular spinster, frightened out of her 
wits and keeping her purse in the most unusual hiding- 
— there is the German Gaudissart picking out 4d. 
ishes in the menu ; and the fine shops, and the Milanese 
“ mashers,” and the lucky hunchbacks, and the , and 
the traditional rows during the Carnival, and what not. 

In one word, the Galleria is a marvel, and without it, as 

the Americans say, Milan might just as well “dry up.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


AG the beginning of harvest the prospects were decidedly 
better than any one ventured to look for at midsummer. 
July, though the weather was very variable, had made a 
great improvement in all the crops; barley, more particu- 
larly, has benefited. It will be, according to present 
appearances, the best crop of the year; and as the quality 
is good it is to be hoped that farmers will get a fair price 
for it. Wheat differs very much in condition from district 
to district, and even from farm to farm and field to field; 
in some places it is excellent, in others very bad. It is 
difficult, therefore, to speak with any accuracy of its general 
condition. The straw is short, however; and, conse- 
quently, there has not been much injury done by high 
winds. Oats are a bad crop, although they also have 
improved during July. Potatoes promise very well. Roots, 
also, are good ; but hay, pease, and beans are very deficient. 
According to reports from a number of correspondents for 
the 1st of this month, published by the Times last week, 
the condition of wheat was represented by 91°3, against 
97°6 on August 3rd of last year. As 100 represents 
an average crop, it will be seen that, according to 
this account, wheat is very decidedly below the average, 
and is even seriously below the condition of twelve 
months ago. But it is to be recollected that August was 
very unfavourable last year, and that the wheat crop, there- 
fore, did not turn out as good as it promised to be on the 
grd of that month. On the other hand, August, up to a 
few days ago, had been favourable this year, and if the 
weather again becomes good we may hope that the final 
result will be better than now seems probable. Another 

int to bear in mind is that the harvest is decidedly late, 

ter than it was last year, and that consequently the com- 
parison is not quite to be depended upon. If we should 
now have very hot dry weather the wheat would come on 
well, and harvesting might be done both quickly and under 
the most favourable conditions. Barley, as already said, is 
the best crop this year. According to the Z'imes report, 
its condition was 97°4, com with 97°6 on the 3rd of 
August last year; practically, that is to say, the condition 
isthesame. But, as already pointed out, August was more 
unfavourable last year than this, and we may hope, there- 
fore, that the crop will be gathered in this year in a much 
better state. The condition of oats is represented as 92°4, 
against 91°9 last year. The crop, therefore, is a trifle better, 
and possibly may be considerably better if the weather 
continues favourable. Potatoes are represented as 969 
against 99'1. A further improvement has since been re- 
ported, and, if disease does not break out, the crop promises 
ey well. Beans are represented by 88°4 against 
85"1, roots by 89°7 against 94°6. It will be seen that 
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barley is the only really good crop anatien to these 
figures, although potatoes are promising well. ith regard 
to wheat, the ers have to contend against not only a 
short return and deficient straw, but exceptionally ee 
prices. The Gazette —ei last week in the principal 
markets of England and Wales was only 29s. 11d., com- 
pared with 39s. 8d. in the corresponding week of last year, a 
fall of 98. od. per quarter, or nearly 33 per cent. It is true 
that at this time last year the utter failure of the crop in 
Russia led to a very general belief that the supplies for 
the coming twelve months would be deficient, and there 
was a good deal of speculation in consequence. Very soon, 
however, the speculation broke down and prices gave way. 
At present the probability seems to be that no recovery is 
to be looked for, for some time at all events. It is quite 
possible, of course, that the world has been drawing much 
more largely than is generally supposed upon the old stocks. 
For instance, it is by no means improbable that India and 
other countries sent forward last year, when prices were 
high, almost the whole of the old stocks they had to dispose 
of. If so, it may turn out that the surplus this year will 
be smaller than is now anticipated, and there may be a very 
considerable rise in price by-and-bye. But for some time 
to come a recovery is certainly not probable. The wheat 
market is decidedly weak, and traders generally are un- 
willing to lay in large stocks. At the same time it is 
gratifying that the home crop has so much improved since 
midsummer, and it is to be hoped that the rains of this 
week will not do serious damage. At that time the general 
estimate was that the home yield would not much exceed 
7% millions of quarters; now the estimate is that it will 
reach 8} million quarters, an increase of about half a million 
quarters. Thus, though the farmers cannot look for a re- 
munerative price, it is something to have an increased 
yield. But the yield is decidedly under the average, and 
therefore there will be a very large demand during the next 
twelve months for foreign supplies. 

There was some recovery at the beginning of this week 
in the silver market. At the end of last week the price 
fell to 374d. per oz., the lowest by far ever yet recorded. 
On Tuesday, however, it recovered to 38,',d., but on Wed- 
nesday there was another decline to 38,,d. per oz., and on 
Thursday it fell again to 374d. per oz. The recovery on 
Monday and Tuesday was ly due to repurchases by 
speculators who had sold what they did not possess, and 
partly to a hope that the fall had been carried too far. On 
Wednesday the new decline was brought about by alarmist 
rumours and the very small applications for India Council 
bills and telegraphic transfers. While 35 lakhs were 
offered for tender, the applications were only for 294 lakhs, 
and the prices offered were exceedingly low. ere is 
naturally much apprehension, and on Wednesday there 
were several alarmist rumours respecting houses and insti- 
tutions doing business with the East. Most of those 
rumours, we believe, were exaggerated ; but there was truth 
in some of them, and, indeed, it is inevitable that perturba- 
tions so great and affecting so many important countries 
must cause very serious losses, and probably may bring 
down some houses. The whole trade of the silver-using 
countries is disorganized for the moment. Nobody can 
foresee what is likely to happen, and business to a large 
extent has been reduced to the condition of speculation. 

Naturally under these circumstances bill-brokers and 
discount-houses are trying to raise the value of money. 
The discount rate in the open market has risen to one 
per cent. and in some cases as much as 1} per cent. has been 
obtained. But it is very difficult to maintain such rates, for 
the supply of loanable capital is greatly in excess of the 
demand ; therefore loans are being made from day to day at 
} per cent. Still, while the silver prospects are so un- 
certain, it is to be hoped the market will work with great 
caution. 

On the Stock Exchange an attempt was made to put up 
prices early in the week; but, though quotations were 
marked up, there was very little real business, and on 
Wednesday afternoon the American market in particular 
gave way. It is evident that apprehension in the United 
States is increasing, because of the continued fall in silver 
and the large exports of gold ; while numerous strikes on 
various important railways are adding to the general 
difficulties. We would repeat, then, the advice we have 
frequently given of late to investors, to keep aloof 
altogether from the American market. It is ph 
even yet that a crisis may be averted if the Govern- 
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ment acts promptly and with decision. But if it allows 
matters to drift there is almost sure to be trouble, and 
there may be a severe crisis. Uruguayan securities fell 
heavily early in the week, but recovered on Wednesday. 
There have been rumours that the Government is about to 
negotiate a new loan; and, further, that a revolutionary 
outbreak is prevented only by the loyalty of the army. At 
the same time very little intelligence is received from 
Montevideo, and the City therefore is dependent almost 
altogether upon private telegrams for its information. On 
the other hand, the foreign market has been wonderfully 
steady. The appointment of Lord Rosebery as Foreign 
Secretary has given general satisfaction ; and the great cheap- 
ness of money of course helps the leading capitalists on the 
Continent to support quotations. But the foreign Bourses 
are in a critical state for all that, and any accident may 
bring about a sharp fall. 

The report presented by the Committee of Investigation 
to the shareholders of the Mercantile Bank of Australia 
this week makes very serious disclosures. It says that the 
bank was insolvent since 1889, that undue advances had 
been made to the directors and to land and finance com- 
panies promoted by one of them, and it expresses the 
opinion that nearly half a million sterling will have to be 
called up from the shareholders. All this is not calculated 
to restore confidence in Australasian banking. 


All silver securities have fallen during the week, as was 
to have been expected. Rupee paper closed on Thursday 
afternoon at 623, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1}. Even Indian Sterling Threes closed at 
95%, @ fall also of 13. Mexican Internal bonds closed at 
24%, a fall of 2, and Mexican Sixes closed at 82}, a fall of 
13. Amongst Eastern banks, the shares of the Chartered 

ercantile closed on Thursday at 4, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 14; those of the Agra Bank 
closed at 44 a fall of }; and those of the Bank of China closed 
with a fall of 4. American railway securities have also 
all given way. . Atchison shares closed on Thursday after- 
noon at 39}, a fall of % compared with the preceding 
Thursday, and Erie closed at 27%, a fall of 13. These are 
purely speculativeshares, and have nointrinsic value. Coming 
to the dividend-paying, Louisville and Nashville closed at 
70%, a fall of 1}; Lake Shore closed at 137}, a fall of 1; 
and New York Central closed at 1154, a fall of 4. There 
was also a fall in South American securities. The Argentine 
Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 613, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 2; and the Funding Loan closed 
at 55%, a fall of 14; while Uruguayan Three and a Halfs 
closed at 30, a fall of 4. Generally speaking, however, 
inter-Bourse securities improved. Greek bonds are an ex- 
ception ; those of 1884 closed at 654, a fall of 34. In the 
Home Railway market, on the other hand, there is an 
almost general advance. To begin with the more specu- 
lative, Great Northern Deferred closed at or}, a rise of 1}, 
and Brighton “A” closed at 160#,a rise of 24. Coming 
next to the investment stocks, we find, for example, that 
Great Western closed at 1654, a rise of 2}. 


THE MINISTER OF CURSING AND SWEARING. 


T is a consolation to reflect that the Prime Minister's 
heavy burden of forming a Government has been light- 
ened by the absence of a certain office which at one time 
required an able occupant. To fill every post from even the 
brilliant and very varied array of statesmen from which 
Mr. Gladstone has had the privilege of choosing was no 
sinecure, and to have selected a thoroughly efficient Minister 
of Cursing and Swearing would have entailed a responsi- 
bility from which the Popular Idol, who has himself been 
the cause of some little swearing and cursing, might well 
have shrunk. 
A statute was in the twenty-first year of King 
James I. for the suppression of blasphemous oaths, with a 
malty of one shilling for each offence, the fines to be 
istributed among the poor. We can easily understand 
that fully to satisfy for what servants call “language” 
by the payment of a shilling, knowing that one thereby 
ed an act of charity to the poor, would appear a 
ighly satisfactory arrangement to many people in these 
days ; but in those of King James the shilling, of course, 


represented a very much higher value than it does at pre- 
sent, and hot and strong must have been the oath that was 
worth swearing at such aprice. It was not King James L., 
however, but King Charles I. who, “considering the 
great increase of that sin,” “thought proper to erect an © 
office and appoint an officer to see that” the statute was 
put into execution. One of the gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber was to be appointed, with power to authorize 
deputies in every parish—what an opportunity this would 
have been for the proposed parish councils were the office 
still in existence !—to enforce the penalty and to receive it, 
and to pay the fines so received to the bishop of the diocese 
half-yearly ; and the latter official was to see that each fine 
was given to the poor of the parish in which its own par- 
ticular oath had been sworn. “ For his pains” the Minister 
of Cursing and Swearing.was “to deduct twelve pence in 
the pound” ; in other words, he was to farm the bad lan- 
guage of his nation; therefore, the more his fellow-country- 
men cursed and swore, and the greater “the increase of 
that sin,” the better for him. Very valuable indeed must 
bave been the blasphemous oaths of Great Britain; for we 
read that their first farmer actually bound himself to pay 
the Secretary of State who appointed him to the office a 
thousand pounds down, and two hundred a year so long as 
he should hold it. A valuable piece of evidence in favour 
of the value of a shilling in the pound for swearings is 
afforded in an account of the death of Pennington, some 
three or four years before the institution of the office, 
wherein his extraordinary virtue is boasted of because, 
during the last three days of his life, “ he was very patient, 
and did scarce swear one oath in all that time.” Swearers, 
however, were not always let off with “a shilling a swear.” 
About the date of the appointment of the new Minister “a 
gentleman” was condemned by the Court of High Com- 
mission to pay a fine of 50o0/. and costs, and to “make 
acknowledgment at his parish church in certain words to 
be set down by the commissioners,” for “desperate oaths” 
combined with “excessive drinking.” A desperate oath, 
therefore, was quite distinct from an ordinary shilling oath, 
especially when stimulated by good liquor, and the whole of 
the fine, in its case, went to the King—not to the poor; 
nor does it appear that the Minister of Cursing and Swear- 
ing got his usual shilling in the pound on this handsome 
fine, which seems very hard, as it would have come to five 
and twenty pounds. 

Why should not the office be revived? and what a pity 
it is that it was not in existence during the reign of the 
late Government, for we fancy that if the Minister of 
Cursing and Swearing had concealed himself, note-book in 
hand, in No. 15 Committee-room when it was occupied by 
certain Irish members on a notorious occasion, he could 
scarcely have written fast enough, and that the poor of the 
— of Westminster would have been greatly benefited. 

‘or anything that we know to the contrary, the renewal of 
the office may form a portion of the programme of the Prime 
Minister, in which case the problem would present itself 
whether the place should be filled by a member of the 
Gladstonian party, or of the Parnellite party, or of the 
Anti-Parnellite party, or of the Welsh Disestablishment 

y, or of the Labour party, and for the latter there is at 
east this to be said, that a “ Working-man” member would 
probably be familiar with the subject which would come 
under the control of the department. 


THE THEATRICAL OUTLOOK. 


it cannot have escaped the notice of the playgoer, least 
of all of the playgoer who has travelled, that nowhere 
within recent years, at any rate, have theatrical prices ruled 
so high as in London; for the ten-shilling stall is quite a 
modern institution—modern, too, in a double sense ; since, 
while it is only well within the last quarter of a cent 
that that price has been charged for it, the stall itse 
has only been poached from the domain of the pit within 
the memory of man. Now first let us note that the upward 
tendency in theatrical prices is confined mainly, if not en- 
tirely, to the stalls and similar parts of the house ; if we go 
back to an event, which not even the doyen of living play- 
goers, whoever he may be, could remember, the O.P. riots of 
1809, we find they were occasioned by John Philip Kemble 
raising the prices at the then New Covent Garden Theatre 
from 62. to 7a. in the boxes, and from 3. to 48. in the pit. 
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During Macready’s celebrated managements at Covent 
Garden in 1837-9, and at Drury Lane in 1841-3, the 
prices of admission were as follows :—Boxes (the tier now 
called dress circle), 5s.; pit, 28. 6d.; lower gallery, 18. 6d. ; 
upper gallery, 1s. Nowadays at the Lyceum and similar 
theatres the prices are :—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; dress circle, 78. ; 
upper circle, 4s.; amphitheatre, 28. 6d.; pit, 28. 6d. ; 
gallery, 18. 

From a comparison of these figures we may observe that 
it is, to make a rough division, the occupants of our stalls 
and dress circle, not of our - and galleries, who, as 
compared with their fathers and grandfathers, pay a fancy 
price for their evening’s amusement; and why? Because 
a.quarter of a century ago, or thereabouts, there took place 
(or rather began to take place, for the process was a 
gradual one) a marked change in the composition of thea- 
trical audiences, and in the attitude assumed by an 
important and influential section of society towards the 

and its professors. The steadiest patrons of the 
“boxes” during the forties and the fifties were the middle 
and upper middle classes, for notwithstanding the excellent 
playgoing example set by the Sovereign and her husband, 
the fashionable world at that date accorded a scarcely half- 
hearted encouragement to native dramatic art, preferring to 
seek its amusement in that kind, at largely enhanced prices 
by the way, mainly at the Italian Opera, especially when the 
ballet was on, and at the French Plays. When the fifties 
had given place to the sixties, the extreme vogue of the 
ballet waned, and one Italian Opera House began to find 
a difficulty in maintaining itself in London, where two 
had not long before experienced no lack of support; the 
French Plays (we are speaking of times when Rachel was 
dead, and when the Comédie Frangaise had not yet 
paid its memorable first visit to us in the war year) 
‘were expiring of their own inanition; society required 
‘a fresh toy, and in this conjunction of circumstances, served 
partly by its own deserts, and partly by rare good luck, 
«ame the chance for the vernacular drama. It became the 
mode to patronize plays and players of native growth, 
and of this mode the first fruits fell, as they deserved to 
fall, to the little playhouse in Tottenham Street, which, 
leading its rivals from the start, both in point of time and 
of merit, rapidly became, and for many years remained, our 
most fashionable theatre. When all London was struggling 
to find room in one of the smallest of its places of entertain- 
ment, it is not surprising that an astute management should 
enhance the financial value of so highly prized a privilege ; 
and it is accordingly at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre that 
we find many of the upward moves in theatrical prices to 
have been first made. Here certainly were stalls first raised 
to ten shillings, an advance excused at the time by the 
management on the plea of the heavy expense attend- 
ing their revival of Zhe School for Scandal. As long as the 
advanced prices were confined to the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, catered for as it was by the Bancrofts in the year 
1874, there was no cause for grumbling, but the playgoer 
soon found himself called upon to reckon, not only with the 
Bancrofts themselves, but with their imitators. To the 
jealousy with which other London managers had long re- 
ed the continuous prosperity of the Prince of Wales's 
eatre there was now fm more legitimate and business- 
like principle of rivalry. “If,” in effect, said the directors of 
other houses, “the Bancrofts can get ten shillings for their 
stalls, while I am only charging six or seven, the public will 
not be long in coming to the conclusion that their entertain- 
ment is better than mine; and by neglecting to follow their 
lead, I shall be tacitly acknowledging my own inferiority.” 
Whereupon, with very slight delay, up went the prices all 
round, and every playhouse, whether its staple commodity 
were good, bad, or indifferent, stood, and still stands, self- 
assessed at the Tottenham Street valuation. 

The dictates of Fashion are all-powerful, and in the 
piping times which immediately succeeded these changes 
the existing theatres were enlarged, and new ones were built, 
until the number of those places of amusement was more 
than doubled; while theatrical salaries sharing in the up- 
ward tendency of prices of admission, rewarded the leading 
oo with incomes little less than those of a Cabinet 

inister or a bishop, while the earnings of the rank and 
file were bettered some cent. per cent. 

But what fashion has e, it can unmake, and there 
are not wanting signs that the extreme e of the 
theatre is on for so far from 


rivals both old and new. Italian opera, but a few years ago 


accounted defunct, has been triumphantly resuscitated by 
the energy of Sir Augustus Harris, who has this year given 
us operatic performances in French, German, and te 
sionally) in English as well as in the more accustomed 
Italian. The French plays are still risky speculations, but 
Mme. Bernhardt can always be relied on for full treasuries ; 
while the “ Fisheries” and “ Healtheries” exhibitions, with 
their successors on the same grounds and on the neighbour- 
ing sites at Earl’s Court and Olympia, have proved that it 
is not impossible to popularize among us a charming and 
innocent form of al fresco entertainment, free from the 
objectionable qualities which within recent memory signed 
the death warrant of Cremorne. The music-hall, more- 
over, has in its latest development risen into formidable 
competition with the theatre; besides the Alhambra, 
which was for many years the only large building devoted 
to what, for want of a better name, is termed the 
“variety stage,” we have now such palatial structures 
as the Empire, the Pavilion, and the Tivoli; while in 
this connexion comes news that in Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s 
magnificent new opera-house in Shaftesbury Avenue the 
music-hall will soon be able to boast the possession of, 
perhaps, the most ornate and the most perfectly appointed 
place of entertainment in London. It is legitimate ground 
for congratulation that the advance of the music-hall is not 
confined to its housing, but extends also to the respectability 
of its clientéle and of its programme. Certain it is that 
theatrical managers fully recognize how serious is its sage | 
becoming, if we may judge by the jealous persistency wi 
which before the late Parliamentary Commission they 
opposed as far as in them lay the music-halls’ petition to 
be allowed to play short dramatic sketches. 

There is small wonder, then, that in the theatrical market 
of to-day, stocked as it is, so far as quantity is concerned, in 
accordance with the requirements of twenty years ago, 
supply sadly exceeds demand. Many theatres are closed ; 
some, it would seem, permanently so, others for unusually 
protracted vacations ; while nearly half the personnel of 
the stage appears to be out of employment. In such 
theatres as remain open the success of the ten-shillin 
stalls is by no means universal. Numerous and we 
occupied in one house, they present in another a beggarly 
array of seats unoccupied, or at least unpaid for, as dead- 
heads alternate with antimacassars. Bad as this out- 
look is, it is made yet worse by the apparent inability of 
those who are, or should be, interested rightly to read the 
signs of the times; stage aspirants still come, “ in batta- 
lions,” and, more astonishing still, capitalists are actually 
forthcoming to build fresh theatres—a proof, if proof were 
needed, that theatrical speculators hold themselves bound 
by none of the laws which govern ordinary commercial 
enterprise. So far from increasing the already overgrown 
numbers of our players and playhouses, it would be desi- 
rable if a benevolent despotism could decree their diminu- 
tion; but Britons, as is well known, never, never will 
be slaves, and benevolent despotisms are not much in 
our national way. We commented last week on Mr. 
Sedger’s experiment. It seems very likely that save in 
the case of a few exceptionally favoured houses there 
must soon be a fall in theatrical prices, and this must 
involve hard times for such as live by the theatres, as it 
will involve a return to the old-fashioned salary without 
the certainty of the old-fashioned engagement, when actors 
were engaged, not for the run of a piece, which may be 
less than a week, but rarely for a less period than a season 
of some ten months, and not unfrequently remained at the 
same theatre for year after year. 


DISCONTENTED INDIAN OFFICIALS. 


YDNEY SMITH scoffed at the to 

subordinates, to submit memorials to official superiors, 
who can control professional advancement. He thought 
that “it would be just as rational to give to a frog or a 
rabbit, upon which the physician is about to experiment, an 
appeal to the Zoological Society, as to give to a country 
curate an @ to the Archbishop against his purple 
oppressor.” e members of the Covenanted Indian Civil 
Service appear to think the same. That service has won 
the sincere admiration of competent judges. of many 
nationalities, and Viceroy after Viceroy has lavished praise 
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upon it. Lord Dufferin took occasion to describe its 
members as “ the most remarkable body of men that have 
ever laboured for the good of their country in that part of 
the world.” 

There must be something radically wrong when members 
of a service thus extolled become goaded into using the 
press as a vehicle for giving expression to a general griev- 
ance instead of forwarding their representations through 
official channels, and accompany their public lamentation 
with a profession of profound distrust of the authorities in 
India. We will quote from a few of the letters which have 
ap in one of the leading Indian journals. “A 
Covenanted Civilian” writes of the “ base advantage ” taken 
by a Government which is “acting dishonourably,” and 
says, “A bargain is a bargain, and that is precisely what 
it does not suit the limping apologists of a dishonest Govern- 
ment to see.” “Another Discontented Civilian” refers 
to just claims ignored, and workmen realizing their being 
“done”; and adds :—‘ Even a cabman does not expect his 
horse to do double work on half rations. If he does he is 
a fool, and deserves all he gets. In short, Government 
should understand—and the sooner the better—that no 
civilian is satisfied with his present prospects. Instead of 
being able to save, he will probably have to leave the service 
in debt.” Another'‘civilian writes :—“ Every single member 
of the service appointed prior to the year when the fall com- 
menced, 1873 or so, aoa! ¥ to represent his grievance, but 
as a matter of fact they will do nothing of the kind; and 
this silence is precisely what the Government uses, and 
will use, to justify one of the meanest and most cruel abuses 
on record.” “Sweated” declares his conviction that it is 
only waste of paper sending memorials to the Government 
of India. His advice is :—“ Advertise and write in the 
English press, and circulate the truth in every school and 
college. Amuse yourselves, if you will, by memorials to 
the Indian Government and Parliament ; but let your real 
business be an effective organization and agitation for cur- 
rency reform, not any petty concession for this or that 
service. If you are too faint-hearted or too slothful to do 
this, you deserve to be, and you most assuredly will be, 
sweated.” “Civis” may or may not be a covenanted 
civilian, but he’ writes with passionate vehemence of unjust 
treatment, and a wrong done and a wrong to be righted. 
“Good sense and moderation are giving way to violence of 
feeling and a sense of injustice.” Is it prudent, he asks, 
“to rouse a sense of unjust treatment in an entire com- 
munity, such as is likely to provoke a popular outcry, and 
bring about what, in other countries, would be called a 
trades-union and a strike? It is a foolish thing for any 
Government to rely too long on the patience of a body of men 
sweating under a sense of injustice.” 

We express no opinion on the assertion of one of these 
correspondents of the Pioneer that the storm is coming, and 
it will not be a case of covenanted or uncovenanted, civil or 
military, but a universal protest by the entire official com- 
munity against the apathetic attitude of a Government care- 
less alike of its own responsibilities and the interests of its 
employés. Enough has been quoted to show that the 
silver salary question is causing a good deal of discussion in 
India, and is likely to attract more attention here. The 
universal interest displayed in the Simla Currency Associa- 
tion proves how widespread is the dissatisfaction in all 
oo of the European section of the public service in 

ndia with the present situation. The position appears to 
be this. A wish has fathered the hope that the rupee would 
rise again in exchange value, and occasional spurts have de- 
luded European officials into cherishing vain expectations 
for many years. The highest officials could hardly take the 
initiative in suggesting a reconsideration of the adequacy, 
under changed conditions, of silver incomes fixed when the 
rupee was worth more than two shillings. For they would 
themselves gain by a revision of the scale of salaries. The 
rank and file have made no general protest, because they 
have been beguiled by false hopes, or they are a busy race 
absorbed in official work ; or else the system of individual 
memorials is faulty, and the silence has been due to sub- 
serviency or distrust. But now there are many who realize 
that an Indian career has brought no profit or advantage 
to them ; that they have been inadequately remunerated 
for many years in a land of exile ; and that, if they do not 
bestir themselves, they will retire, not only disappointed 
and impecunious, but keenly reproaching themselves for 
having made no effort to obtain the redress which their 
successors are certain to receive, in one shape or another. 


They begin to see that, when they retire, the evils of poverty 
will be aggravated by poignant regret that they were so 
little mindful of their own personal interest, and allowed 
zeal in the di of public duties to divert attention 
from their duty to themselves and their families. At the 
present moment, however, they are being enticed away 
from their true remedy by the will-o’-the-wisp of eurrency 
reform. That is a matter to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment which they serve. It does not rest upon subordinates 
in the public administration to discover a solution of the 
currency problem before they ask the Government, which 
employs them, to consider the salary question. That question. 
is whether, with the rupee at one shilling and threepence,. 
the silver incomes of European officials fixed when the 
rupee was worth more than two shillings afford adequate 
remuneration for the services rendered, or the remuneration 
mo. were led to expect. Another question is whether the: 

vernment is not taking undue advan of et gor 
who are paid in the Government’s por artes cur- 
rency. It is conceivable that a scrutiny of the public ex- 
penditure may prove that, by postponing undertakings for 
which there is no immediate necessity, enough can be 
spared from current revenue for revising the salaries of 
European officials, and maintaining the efficiency of the- 
public administration. 

The declaration of the Government of India, that it can-_ 
not assign any limit either in time or in amount to the 
further depreciation of its silver currency, has probably had 
something to do with this outburst of indignation at the 
supineness which forces Europeans to accept salaries fixed 
when the rupee was worth more than two shillings, and 
when both the Government and those who entered its. 
service understood that the rupee was a coin which would 
retain at least the value of two shillings. In trade a fall in 
the value of the medium of exchange is spread over a series 
of transactions, and with due warning when the fall is. 
gradual. But if the fall is sudden, and as disastrously great 
as to come near 40 per cent., commercial obligations are- 
not fulfilled. They are liberally revised, or are cancelled, 
or lead to bankruptcy with freedom to make a fresh start. 
On the other hand, a man who elects to accept service 
under a Government enters into one single transaction 
which is intended to regulate his whole professional 
career. If the medium of exchange—that is, the Go- 
vernment currency, in which the bargain is struck 
between the State and its employés—falls in value 
or purchasing power, the re servant is at the mercy 
of the State. If the pound of flesh can be exacted by his 
employer, and equitable considerations have no weight, he 
is as much in danger of being “ sweated” as a sempstress 
in the East End of London. A European official ser- 
ving Her Majesty in India may be taken to spend at least 
three-fourths of his silver salary upon commodities and 
educational and other expenses of which the cost to him 
depends upon their gold price. When he is on furlough, 
his half-pay is again reduced by one-third by the loss in 
exchange. The rupee for all practical p is worth to 
him only its weight in silver. It has no enhanced value as 
a coin in respect of at least three-fourths of his ordinary 
expenditure. From that point of view it is only a com- 
modity. That one commodity in which he is paid has fallen 
in value (measured in all other commodities) about thirty- 
five per cent. during the last twenty-one years. To maintain 
the present high standard of efficiency in the civil branch 
of Indian administration it is necessary to attract young 
men of more than average promise to the ranks of the 
Indian Covenanted Civil Service. High pay in a few ex- 
ceptional appointments will not do this. Nor will young 
men who have distinguished themselves at school or college 
be allured to a life of exile by descriptions, in the leading 
columns of Indian newspapers, of a ripening crop of 
soured and dissatisfied officials whose hopeful patience has 
been mocked for many years. Judges and heads of districts in 
India are not usually men with private means. But their 
position entails obligations as expensive as many which fall 
upon members of the English diplomatic service. A few 
petty concessions as to furlough pay and remittance 
privileges will not do much to lighten these burdens. Even 
a general revision of salaries cannot compensate the 
numerous officers in Her Majesty's Indian Service who 
have been forced to resort to every sort of self-denial, whilst 
their incomes have been diminishing in purchasing power 
for about twenty years past. Something is due to those 
who have been fed by vain hopes and have suffered in silence 
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for those The Indian Government may be unable 
to solve hated problem ; or it may be able to wait 
indefinitely before it attempts to deal with that difficulty. 
Viewed as a corporation, it may be soulless, but 
it need not be heartless. It is well able to deal with the 
silver eg uestion ; and it is now clear that European 
Officials in India cannot afford to wait 
question of revision of salaries to be taken up and settled. 


OMAR (AL)KHAYYAM()). 


wise and excellent Giyéth ed Din Fath Omar 
ben Ibrahim Alkhayy4mi of Naishépir was unequally 
treated by his prophet Fitzgerald. Wil e he made of 
the rapt and soaring Rubdiydt a possession for ever, the 
notice of Omar which he prefixed thereto is scant both of 
material and of workmanship. For eéxample—a minor 
-example—he flings aside one of Omar's an works 
in this clause of a sentence :—“ and the French have lately 
bra.” 
is was F, Woepcke’s production, which was assisted 
‘into the book-world by Prince Friedrich of Anhalt-Dessau 
in 1851. But the scientific world had been advertised of 
the “discovery” of Omar’s Algebra nine years and a 
hundred years previously, by Gerard Meerman in his 
(Latin) Specimen of the Fluxions-Calculus, wherein he 
mentioned an Arabic manuscript of Omar’s treatise which 
had been left to the Leiden Library by Warner. Natheless 
Colebrooke, in writing of the Algebra of the Hindis, did 
not know of Omar, or he would never have asserted that 
algebra had remained almost stationary among the Mussul- 
‘mans from Mahomet ben Moussa to Beha ed Din. 
Compared with Hafiz and Sadi, Omar’s poetical writings 
are, of course, little read and less understood in Persia, 
and in his science he was also an eclectic. “The greater 
of those,” he wrote in introducing his Algebra, “ who 
in the time that now th have the air of savants, dis- 
guise the truth in the ie, and never step outside the limits 
of imposture and learned ostentation ; making their little 
stock of learning the sordid slave of vile and material ends. 
If they see a man making efforts to cast away disguises 
and deceits, him they take for the butt of their despisal 
and their railleries.” His great request to the Vizier 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, once his schoolfellow, was for “a corner 
under the shadow of your fulness, that I may spread wide 
the boons of Science.” For the world had become narrow 
unto him, Omar, and he learned what it was to strike the 
hollow breast of disappointment with the weighty hand of 
affliction. As he said of himself, and as Fitzgerald rendered 
it :— Khayyim, who stitched the tents of Science, has 
fallen in Grief’s furnace, and been suddenly burned. The 
shears of Fate have cut the tent-ropes of his life; and the 
broker of Hope has sold him for nothing.” This was 
the poet’s way of putting it; but in his Al-jebr (as we may 
surely call it here for once) he said ;—“TI could not always 
apply myself in a continuous fashion to the composition of 
such a treatise, nor devote a persevering’ meditation there- 
unto, hindered as I have been by the disasters that have 
downfallen upon me.” But “his excellency our glorious 
and incomparable lord, the great judge, the imam, the lord 
Abii Tahir (whose elevation may Allah prolong, and con- 
found the nourishers of envy)” came to the rescue “ when 
I had despaired, and enabled me to re-knot the thread of 
research which I had been forced to loose in vicissitude.” 
This benefactor was unknown to Fitzgerald, and Nizim- 
ul-Mulk merely said that Omar lived and died at Naishépir 
on his pension, “busied in winning knowledge of every 
kind, and especially in astronomy.” And every one knows 
that Omar was one of the Eight who settled the Jalali era 
in 1079. 
The peculiarities of his Algebra were that he dealt with 
four media—the line, surface, solid, and time (which last 
had, he said, not theretofore been touched), and that in the 
solving of every equation he gave both the arithmetical and 
the geometrical demonstrations. These last, too, were all 
written out laboriously in the interminable Arabic, without 
any diagrams, His equations of the third degree were best, 
and Woepcke said positively that Diophantus had been 
indebted to Omar. Another peculiarity that differentiates 
his treatise from those now generally published “for the 


a solution with a laus Deo instead of some barren Q.Z2.D. 
He begins like a pious Moslem (Atheist and libertine 
though he was imed) :—“ In the name of Allah the 
Clement and the Merciful; praise be to Allah, lord of the 
worlds, and a happy end to who fear him.” And then, 
as he warms to his work, you read :—“TI lay hold of the 
rope of divine assistance, and with the precious help of 

I declare that Algebra is a scientific art!” ‘“ Now,” he 


upon him, Allah directs him, and it sufficeth.” 
winds up at the very end by acknowledging with simple 
humility that “ it is Allah who has made plain the solution 
of these difficulties by his benefits and his generosity.” 
These phrases can scarcely have been due to scribes or tran- 
scribes, but they may of course have been used as mere 
common forms, like the notorious “In the name of the 
Prophet, Figs!” of the pseudo-Johnson; and even that 
might easily be outdone with the cry of the Cairene 
hawker of parched melon-seeds, “O consoler of the embar- 
rassed, Pips!” Such clichés of the Arabic treatises must 
have been caught up long ago in a Moorish University by 
the thirteenth-century physician Gilbert the Englishman, 
who, in his Compendium Medicine, describing his marvel- 
lous treatment of one of the eyes of one Bertrand de Giblet, 
wrote down, “ By the mercy of the Lord, I squeezed a 
os ol It is on folio exxxvii of his book (Lugduni, 
1510). 

The termination of Omar’s name—like that of Diophantus, 
oddly enough—is uncertain. It is found both as Alkhayyam 
and Alkhayyami on the first leaf of the best manuscript of his 
Algebra. Ofcourse we all know that Alkhayyim means 
the tent-maker; but if he were not actually exercising 
the trade, and merely belonged to a family of hereditary 
tent-makers—as our Bowyers and Fletchers—Alkhayyimt 
would then be the better reading. Fitzgerald always called 
him briefly Omar Khayyam. By whatever name we know 
him, so long as his Algebra remains, and the Diophantine 
analysis is worked, and Fitzgerald’s music is left us, we 
can receive with “loud cries of no! no!” his (or their) 
quatrain :— 

Indeed, the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit in this world much wrong ; 
Have drowned my glory in a shallow Cup, 

And sold my reputation for a song. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


the delights and eccentricities of gastro- 
nomy, the scenes that most pleasantly suggest them- 
selves to the imagination are the Highland shooting lodge 
and the hunter's camp. Healthy digestion waits upon 
hungry appetite, and the only general objection in the 
latter case is that the sportsman must lower himself to the 
level of the brutes, and wash down his meals with un- 
qualified water. It is all very well for poets and total 
abstinence lecturers to talk of the fresh charm of the limpid 
spring; but too often the hunter is forced to content him- 
self with odoriferous and pestiferous eau ordinaire. As for 
the shooting-box, it should have a well-selected cellar, but 
at worst you can fall back on the mountain dew, which is 
wonderfully well adapted to the country and the climate. 
The menu might be monotonous, if one lived all the year 
in the North, but for a month or two it may be 
ably varied. We are never reduced to trying reckless 
experiments. Tickler, in his Recreations of Christopher 
North, declares that eagle’s thigh is capital devilled; but 
the golden eagle has unhappily become so scarce of late 
years that it would be hard — a bird to be 
led and spatchcocked. e are quite satis- 
dates few weeks with the ordinary Highland bill 
of fare—for, of course, you have the mutton that 
feeds on your own moors—without troubling the distant 
butcher or drawing supplies of sea-fish from the- coast. 
The grouse come up in every shape—roast, broiled, and 
cold—in soups, in pies, and in salmis, There is nothing 
half so good at Greenwich as the grilse from the neighbour- 
ing stream, snatched from the heok, hurried up by a fleet- 
footed gillie, crimped, and cast straightway into the bubbli 
kettle, to be served with the water in which it-was boil 
Except, perhaps, a sea-trout, sent up @ la Suisse in swathings 


goes on elsewhere, “am I about to discuss and demonstrate 
Hh Te) SURV 2a) one by one all the twenty-five kinds of equations; and I 
implore the aid of Allah. Whosoever faithfully relieth 
| | 
| 
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of anc with Mayonnaise sauce, and seeming to blush a 
Gaee a carmine at the sudden notoriety and the lavish 
praise. Mountain hares are unmitigated nuisances when 
-you are shooting over dogs,nor aw naturel are they worth 
much gastronomically. But there is this to be said for 
them, that they make excellent soup, and do admirable 
‘service as stock with varieties of game for the flavouring. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, who flourished on the Borders long 
before Sir William Harcourt or exterminating Acts 

been thought of, recommends four hares as the minimum 
for one tureen. You might throw forty into the cauldron 
ona mountain shooting and never miss them; and each 
cordon bleu knows the value of carte blanche in the stock- 
= In a forest, of course, you have red-deer venison. 

e think the game flavour far superior to that of the park- 
fed fallow variety; and, indeed, the fawn of a fallow doe 
is, perhaps, the most insipid flesh in the whole animal 
wuld. The red-deer; thanks to his restless habits, generally 
shows some deficiency in fat, though that can always be 
supplied from the superfluity of the hill-fed sheep, when it 
is a question of a hash or a pasty. But there is nothing 
comparable in the way of venison to the haunch or the 
neck of a Yeld hind when in prime condition. .There is 
sure to be a fair sprinkling of roe in your feathering birch 
covers, and the roe as a rule is rather despised. But even 
southern prejudice must retract hasty opinions if the roe 
be plow treated. Roe makes about the best haricot in 
the world, and selle de chevreuil stewed with carrots dc. 
tastes better in the Scotch Highlands than at Fontainebleau 
or Baden. We can say little in favour of ptarmigan, as a 
rule, except as a pis aller, though very rarely, by a happy 
accident, they are among the best of e. Were it not 
for the fun of the scramble, neither for the sport nor the 
table would they be worth the trouble of fetching from the 
mountain tops. But there are always a few ducks or snipe 
to be picked up; towards the second week in September 
you begin to stumble upon stray woodcocks that are drop- 
ping among the heather ; and as for the Celtic golden plover 
who gorges himself to obesity he is ideal. The difficulty 
and the drawbacks are as to the time and the seasons of eat- 
ing him. If the trail is to be in perfection he cannot be too 
fresh, but then you miss the exquisite delicacy of the tender 
thigh and breast. The solution is to treat him by stufting 
like the faisan @ la sainte alliance of the old Fréres Pro- 
vencaux, and fill a well-hung bird with the trail of a victim 
of the morning. 

It is hard to tear oneself away from Highland fare, 
and yet, if we shift the scene to the skirts of the jungles of 
Hindustan, Indian sybarites will assure us that their sylvan 
banquets are unrivalled. Certainly the joint-stock camps 
of wealthy civilians or planters contain all the luxuries 
money can procure. The tents are pitched near a lily- 
fringed tank under the shade of impenetrable foliage. 
There are cool folding chairs of cane, and troops of well- 
trained servants. The sybarites, in friendly rivalry, have 
brought their own pet cooks. The chefs work wonders 
with the birds and the venison, ringing the changes on 
savoury soups and piquant curries. The champagne and 
beer have ih subjected to scientific cooling processes, 
and it is said that even the clarets are chilled. One 
dish of which Indian sportsmen are specially proud is an 
improvement on the olla podrida, which is common to 
, many nations. It is called, familiarly, “ hunters’ pot.” 
Inglis describes it sympathetically in his delightful Tent- 
if in Tigerland. There it contained choice morsels of 

e deer, breasts of florican, duck, snipe, &c., plovers’ eggs, 
' mushrooms, truffles, olives, &c. No doubt all that brings 
the water into one’s mouth, like the historical stew offered 
by Meg Merrilies to the Dominie ; but we should say that 
in the first place it is best suited to the cool latitudes of 
Galloway ; and, in the second, that for Indian gourmands, 
with livers and a long evening to kill, it is sinning their 
mercies to immerse their appetites in so satisfying a com- 
pound. Indeed, the system of Indian luxury is essentially 
artificial and vicious, and must be overshadowed by the 
suspicions of subsequent Nemesis. No man can have got up 
a healthy hunger who has been sitting in a howdah undera 

ing sun. No man can sit down to table with a clear 
conscience who has preluded with a “peg” and probably a 
couple of cheroots. 

South Africa may sometimes be nearly as hot as India, 
‘but there the hunter, though a sybarite by temperament, 
must be a § by training, and almost necessarily he 
‘must be in tip-top condition. He does his severe exercise in 


the saddle or. on his own shoe leather; he cuts his com- 


munications with the camping-place for the day and knows 
nothing of soda-water or sandwiches. The air may be hot 
and the work has been hard, but he seeks the ms at 


sundown, empty and ravening. If the locks of his liquor-case 


have not been tampered with; if he has been in fair 
ing luck, and if he be happy in a tolerably thoughtful 
Hottentot cook, all is well. The supper is ready to be 
served, in response to a warning shot from his rifle ; and he 
sits down to his haunch of koodoo or his sirloin of eland ; or to 
his fricasseed slice of elephant-trunk with sand grouse to follow. 
Harris and Gordon Cumming dwell rather on the killing of 
the game than on the eating it. Yet they sometimes record 
wonderful performances after prolo fasts; and, like 
Livingstone or Moffat, and other illustrious missionaries, 
they own to the feeling of inexpressible bien étre which stole 
over them when nature had been soothed and satisfied 
with some plentiful but simple meal. The worst was, 
that sometimes when the sport had been exceptionally 
tifying there would be what were comparatively banyan 
ys. Eland is as good as beef, and more is the pity, 
since the ox-like antelope is disappearing. But the noble 
camelopard, though he fetched high prices on the Boulevard 
Haussmann during the siege of Paris, loses caste sadly when 
he is stripped of his giant's robe ; the beautiful water-buck 
tastes , like most amphibious or water-haunting beasts ; 

and the still rarer roan antelope has worse faults still. 

Wild sports in Western and Northern America, even in 
the intervals of serious business, are rather associated with 
hardships than with any ideas of sensuous pleasure. At 
best, the mountain men, the trappers, and the 
ing adventurers among the buffaloes of the prairies and the 
bighorns of the “ Rockies,” were their own cooks ; and it 
is not pleasant to have to kindle a fire, to skin your game, 
and to scorch it hurriedly, before you blunt the keen edge 
of a razor-like appetite. Often they were reduced to great 
straits; though of men in straits we may have something 
more to say. The mountain-men found that the grizzly bears, 
which passed their whole lives between hybernations and 
athletic pursuits, were more hard to grapple with when 
dead than when alive, and that was saying a good deal. 
Moreover, the butchered bear is more human than the 
chimpanzee, and even the trappers, though far from senti- 
mental, could not tackle him without some afterthought of 
cannibalism. They found the marten fishy, and the skunk 
more pungently unsavoury than the strongly-scented musk- 
rat; but, of all the food on which they fell back in times of 
famine, they pronounced the rattle-snake meat to be the 
meanest. And they ought to have been good judges, for 
they had tried most things on occasion, from carnivora and 
big carrion fowls down to the small creepers and crawlers, 


REVIEWS. 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE.* 


T° say that a translation of Dante ought to be tested by the 

Paradiso may seem not so much a hard saying as a foolish 
one—one savouring of Browning societies, and of those who prefer, 
or say they prefer, Paradise Regained to Paradise Lost. Let us 
distinguish. The Dante-lover who says that he prefers the Para- 
diso to the earlier Cantiche must speak out of a certain perversity. 
The very best passages of the third part are, indeed, at least the 
equals of the very best passages of the others, and there is an un- 
questionable grandeur in the “stage management” (if we may 
speak profanely) of the flickering soul-lights which lead up in 
various combination to the mystic rose—an unquestionable reality 
of passion joined to an incomparable supremacy of art in the way 
in which the charm of the “eyes of Beatrice” pervades, unites, 
and vivifies the whole. But if we leave the last point out of 
question, there was some reason in that naif critic of the Paradiso 
who said “it was so beastly inhuman.” Neither Cunizza nor 
Cacciaguida, not St. Peter himself, though he is very human 
indeed, thoroughly and successfully relieves the elaborate un- 
earthliness of the scheme. In fact, the most conclusive and un- 
answerable charge against this division of the Commedia is sup- 
plied by the words of the Scriptures, “ Eye hath not seen,” and 


‘so forth. The whole cantica is an attempt to outwit this dictum, 
‘and, though Dante is a great person, he has tried conclusions with 


a greater. 


* The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated E.Nortom. Paradise. 
London: Macmillan 1892, 
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_. ‘The parallel which is often drawn between the Paradiso and 


the Second Part of Faust does not, indeed, we think, hold. There 
are those who, without in the least admitting the weakness of the 
mere scholar for the dificilius, prefer the Second Part of Faust to 
the First, because, though its human interest is less concentrated, 
less obvious, less simple, and less passionate, it is also wider and 
more various. It is impossible to say this of the Paradiso. Not 
only are all the personages secure in their heavens; but we 
feel that from the time he has been admitted as visitor Dante 
is secure also. It would be too indecent to relegate to the In- 
Jerno one who has actually enjoyed the beatific vision. The 
interest of adventure is over; whereas the most poignant part 
of that of Faust remains to the very latest. 

But this drawback, which is a real one, has nothing to do, one 
way or the other, with the position from which we started, that 
the goodness of a translation of the Commedia is chiefly to be 
judged from the Paradiso. For here the test of difficulty, which 
is illegitimate as a standard of liking, becomes wholly legitimate 
as a standard of competence in the translator. If he can in any 
‘way reproduce the austere beauty of the original, if he can make 
its rough places reasonably smooth, or, at any rate, not roughen 
them further, then he has proved himself a past master in his art 
or craft. 

It is, therefore, in Mr. Norton’s favour that the result of 
reading his Paradise through is a better impression than in the 
case of the two earlier parts. The American Professor's forte 
lies not in what may be called poetical rendering, and the fewer 
passages in the Paradiso where the ordinary beauties of poetry 
are attempted give him a certain advantage. He is good at a 
“tough bit,” and there are plenty of tough bits in the Paradiso. 
On the other hand, he has too frequently gone out of his way to 
be austere where the austerity of the original was at least 
sufficient to begin with; and he has too often not gone 
out of his way when a very slight and pardonable excursion or 
deviation would have enabled him to be at once faithful and 
clear. And in once more comparing him with his latest English 
predecessor, Mr. Butler, we once more feel surprise at the 
complaint with which Mr. Norton started, the complaint of 
Mr. Butler’s too great faithfulness to the original. For in very 
many places we find the English translator with a distinct 
advantage over the American by virtue of his greater faith- 
fulness, while he still oftener exceeds Mr. Norton in clearness, 
Mr. Norton's original objection to Mr. Butler was that he was 
“crabbed.” So let us pass a few minutes in examining the 
Harvard Professor for “ crabbedness.” As he does not accompany 
his version with the text, there may sometimes be a possibility 
of small injustice, owing to various readings; but that we can 
probably reduce to a minimum. Take, for instance, Cant. II. 
1, 118-120 :— 

Gli altri giron per varie differenze 
Le distinzion, che dentro da sé hanno, 
Dispongono a lor fini, e lor semenze. 


This is, of course, a difficult and a disputed passage. Mr. Norton 
takes it straight, and renders:—- 

‘The other spheres by various differences dispose the dis- 
tinctions which they have within themselves unto their ends 
and their seeds.’ 

Mr. Butler, fortifying himself with a quotation from the Purga- 

‘The other whorls through various differences dispose to 
their ends the distinctions which they have within themselves 
and the germs thereof.’ 

Now, we are not passionately enamoured of “whorls,” which 
is a term of art, and not exact, though it is much more exact 
than “ spheres,” which is capable of conveying a false impression. 
We do not understand how either translator failed to take for 
giron “ gyres”—a word which has excellent authority, and is 
exact. But that is a small matter; the construction of e lor 
semenze is a great one. As it is rendered in Professor Norton’s 
version it is next door to, if it does not keep house with, nonsense. 
Taken with distinzion it makes perfect sense. 

Now to a greater crux. Cant. IV. 1. 37-39 runs :— 

ia questa spera lor, ma per 
The v. 1. of spiritual for celestial does not matter here. Professor 
Norton renders :— 

: showed themselves here not because this sphere is 
allotted to them, but to give sign of the celestial condition 
which has least height.’ 

“Tgsplain this, men and hangels!” a man, if not an angel, may 
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well say, But not to consider the Italian, let us turn to Mr. 
Butler's: 


$ show themselves here not because this sphere i 
tastes ben te sige heavenliness that 
it has a less ascent.’ 


Now, looking at the two versions from the point of view of the 
unlearned and ignorant man, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Norton's admits of an absolutely mistaken construction which 
Mr. Butler's does not. Beatrice is arguing with Dante to the 
effect that the greatest saints—Moses, St. John, Mary herself— 
become omnipresent in heaven, that though they have, so to 
speak, in all reverence, reserved seats, they can range throughout 
the whole theatre. Accordingly, the lesser spirits, if less there 
were, have appeared first, not because they are inferior, but because 
the qualities which have gained them the equal bliss of all have 
men salita, less exalted celestiality. The difference, like many 
differences in this part of the poem, may seem thin and scholastic, 
but it is real, and ought to be reproduced. 

We do not know what reading (for there is more than one) 
Mr. Norton adopted in Cant. IX. 1. 116-17. But here, again, 
Mr. Butler's version makes sense and his does not. Folco is made 
to say 

‘ Now know that there within Rahab is at rest, and being 
egree. 


Rahab, we know, was a clever and obliging person; but how 
could she or any one else seal an order in this sense? Mr; 
Butler renders “ Has its seal set upon her in the highest degree,” 
which is clearly right, whatever the MS. authority between let 
and /ui may be. 

Our last sample shall be taken from the words of St. Thomas 
Aquinas himself (xiii. 37-39) as given by Mr. Norton. The English 
reader might be excused for applying to that great doctor other 
epithets than those which are his by tradition :— 

‘Thou believest that in the breast from which the rib 
was drawn to form the beautiful cheek whose taste costs dear 
to all the world.’ 


We will give moderate odds that anybody who did not know 
the story would suppose that somebody kissed Eve, thereby 
giving the sanction of Dante to most unjustifiable scandals on 
our first mother. It is true that Dante, urged by rhyme and 
rhythm, has used guancia and palato where other words would 
be simpler. But he cannot be charged with Professor Norton’s 
unlucky ambiguity of “ taste,” and Mr. Butler, who has written 
“ face” for guancia, and “ appetite” for palato, has at least made 
the meaning clear, which Mr, Norton certainly has not. 

We have, however, entered into these details less with the idea 
of engaging a cock fight between the American and the English 
translator than of showing that in these ventures it is well not 
to accuse our predecessors of “ crabbedness,” or of any other 
evil thing. Practically there is room for all. And there are 
places—though, we think, not so many—in which Mr. Norton has 
had the better of Mr. Butler. The fact is that the perfect 
translation, especially in the case of an author of such pregnancy 
as Dante, scarcely lets itself be made. One may be happier in 
one place, another in another, and it will go hard but any 
conscientious scholar who attempts the adventure will add some- 
thing to the achievements of those who have gone before him, 
though he may fall short of them elsewhere. What we rather 
doubt is whether it is possible to make the Paradiso intelligible 
to any one with so little annotation as Mr. Norton’s plan re- 
quires. Every other sentence in this extraordinary poem requires 
commentary of one kind or another, and often it is commentary 
which the most ingenious mother-wit could not supply for itself. 
We are far from claiming it as a merit for Dante that he is here 
in this state. Generally speaking, the gréatest poets are those 
who are least in need of editing, and we take it to have been his 
littleness not his greatness that gave him this character here. 
He has led others, Milton to some extent, Mr. Browning to a 
much greater, into corrupt following of him, and, if there is a 
black note against him in the comparison with the other two 
greatest poets of the world, Homer and Shakspeare, it is this; 
though he has, of course, the excuse that his time permitted, if it 
did not even require, the handling of any subject whatever in 
verse. But we must take him as we find him, and as we may be 
only too happy to find him ; and, that being so, rather extensive 
annotation is, we think, a necessity. Even Mr. Butler has not 
given this to quite the necessary extent, though he has done much 
towards it. It is curious that, though in him, in Dr, Moore, 
in the late Dean Church, and in others, we have had a band 
of English Dantists who may hold up their heads with any 
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' foreigners, we have not yet got a text of Dante thoroughly 
edited with full English notes by an English scholar—a thing 
which is infinitely to be desired, and the absence of which is not 
to be made up by any number of English translations. 


THE NAULAHKA.* 


TC is an amusing but usually an unprofitable task to find out 
the exact division of labour between two li collabora- 
teurs. Many acute critics have been much perplexed in their 
endeavours to discover where Beaumont ends and Fletcher comes 
in. The same may be said of the works of Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Of the work before us, it would be, perhaps, not very rash to assert 
that the American part of the story comes from the pen of Mr. 
Balestier, and the larger remainder from that of Mr. Kipling. Or 
possibly Mr. Kipling may be indebted to his partner for the 
Americanisms which characterize the conversation of Tarvin, the 
principal character not only at Topaz, a progressive city in the 
Far West, but at the capital of an old Rajput State. 

Some critics, with good reason, refrain from giving any analysis 
of the plot of a romance or novel, lest by anticipation they should 
spoil the pleasure of the reader. It is for him, they say, to find 
out why the heroine dies or disappears at a particular crisis, or 
how it is that the hero turns out to be the particular child who 
was kidnapped by the gipsies, like Bertram of Ellangowan, at an 
early age. In the striking work before us, though the plot is 
clever and ingenious, the main interest lies in still cleverer delinea- 
tion of character. To give an outline of the plot may, we think, 
serve to whet the reader's appetite, and make him long to see 
how a citizen of the Great Republic demeans himself in his deal- 
ings with a blue-blooded Maharaja and his gipsy Queen. 

Kate Sheriff is the daughter of a gentleman, who, having 
bought several acres of land on which a real and not a sham Eden 
had rapidly sprung up, became too rich to move on elsewhere, 
though he and his family lived in a structure with projecting 
eaves, windows that “could be raised or lowered, and a 
verandah.” Tarvin, the hero of the story, brings her pails of water 
when the river freezes, hangs his hat in her father's hall, and, 
of course, wants her to become his wife. Kate, having enrolled 
herself as a student at a training school for nurses in New York, 
is fired with the-notion of going out to India on a Zenana 
mission. Tarvinnaturally wishes to follow her there, with some 
vague notion of becoming a Raja himself or “running” one of 
the tribe. An additional motive for his expedition is supplied, 
owing to the visit paid to the thriving town of Topaz by the 
President of what is repeatedly alluded to as “ the three C’s—” 
that is, of the nascent Colorado and California and Central 
Railway. All thriving towns have their rivals and enemies; 
and a burning question arises as to whether a certain new line of 
eailway shall run to Topaz or find its terminus at Rustler, 
“ fifteen miles off, right up in the mountains, and by that much 
nearer the mines.” Tarvin’s very pardonable ambition is to exalt 
Topaz and to degrade Rustler, and luckily Mrs. Mutrie, the wife 
of the President, or as we should say the Chairman, of the new 
Railway Company, has a weakness for big diamonds. Tarvin has 
somehow heard of a necklace to be found hanging round the neck 
of some idol somewhere in Rajputana, with rubies as big as your 
fist and diamonds as large as the Koh-i-nur. So, in order to win 
the support of the Chairman, Tarvin promises to lay this wonderful 
mecklace, worth, as its mere name implies, nine lakhs of rupees, at 
the feet of Mrs. Mutrie, and so off he sails for Bombay at the 
same time, but not in the same steamer, as Kate. This excellent 
young lady, having taken the precaution to study the Hindustani 
language, will not hear of marriage, but is determined to devote 
herself to the improvement of her dusky and secluded Aryan 
sisters. She joins the American missionary and his wife at 
Rhatore, This word, we may explain, properly signifies not a 
place or capital, but a living Rajput tribe with a} pedigree that 
would amaze a Welsh squire. 

While Kate is domesticated at the Mission, becomes a proficient 
in the vernacular, opens a hospital, renounces marriage and the 
world, and finds for the time an attractive sphere of employ- 
ment, the difficulty is for Tarvin to get a footing in the Palace 
of the Maharaja. Of what use in Rajputana is an adventurer 
who is not backed by the Political Agent, who represents no 
form of officialdom, and who talks wildly about opening up mines, 
turning the course of rivers and finding gold in their deserted 
beds? But the Maharaja has, with other wives, two chief 
consorts. One is the mother of the Kunwar or recognized heir- 

t. The other is Sitabhai, of gipsy blood, from the hills 
of Kulu a thousand miles off, handsome, intelligent, ambitious, 
* The Naulahha ; a of West 
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and « perfect fiend. Her main object in life is to get rid of 
the heir-apparent and to substitute her own son in his place 
as the future Maharaja. The little Kunwar 


wins the Maharaja, and the conquest is completed when the 
American subdues a fiery horse that no Syce could tame, flings 
a coin in the air and hits it with his revolver, plays pachisi 
at night, employs the Raja’s convicts in damming up the 
River Amet, and promises to triple the revenue of the State. 
Meanwhile Sitabhai, the vindictive one, tries her utmost to 
“remove” the Kunwar and the audacious American. Tarvin 
just escapes from the fall of some scaffolding, nearly sinks in a 
quicksand with his Kathiawar horse, is compelled to shoot an 
aggressive ape with his revolver, and barely escapes from other 
snares woven for him by the gipsy Rani. Then our little heir 
falls sick, poisoned by Sitabhai, but is brought round by the skill 
of Kate Sheriff. The interest of all these intrigues culminates in 
a midnight ride, when Tarvin meets the Gipsy Queen on the 
borders of a huge reservoir a few miles out of the city. How 
the Rani lets Tarvin know that she has dogged his footsteps 
wherever he has been, that she is coolly bent on sending her son’s 
rival “back to the gods”; how she makes a sort of tigress’s love 
to the American, and tells him that between them they could 
govern the State asin the old régime before the arrival of the 
English dogs; how Tarvin compels her to hand him over the 
Naulahka, under threat of making known her villany to the 
English Resident ; how she tries to slay him with her dagger; 
and how she has to confess herself beaten and to ride back in 
haste to the palace as the grey dawn is breaking—all these 
incidents fill a lively, not to say startling, chapter. Yet strange 
things have always happened in India; plots, assassinations, 
palace intrigues, and the ascendency and devilry of an Asiatic 
Catherine de Medicis or Messalina. 

The subordinate characters are hit off very happily, and illus- 
trate Mr. Kipling’s familiarity with odd Oriental habits as well 
as with English official precision and form. The native station- 
master, fat, brown, with his white dress and his black velvet 
cap; the native doctor in charge of the hospital, Licentiate 
of Medicine from the Duff College, who cups and bleeds his 
patients liberally, and does not forbid them to eat opium; 
the telegraph clerk who has converted an old Muhammadan 
mosque into his office; the Rani’s confidential servant, Jagat 
Sing, who thinks nothing of taking a shot (and missing) at 
the American at the bidding of his mistress; the Raja himself, 
with his debts, his rooms filled with mirrors, dressing-cases, 
saddlery, scent-bottles, guns, and other appendages of English 
civilization; afraid of the Resident, not at all in love with the 
Pax Britannica, and very impatient of lectures by erratic philan- 
thropists and M.P.’s who talk about progress and good govern- 
ment when his Highness wants to go to bed—all these personages, 
high and low, think, speak, and move exactly as they do in real 
life, or at least as they will be found to do by the Englishman 
whose knowledge is not bounded by the walls of the collectorate 
and the magistrate’s office. At the head of each chapter Mr. 
Kipling falls back on his poetical resources, and gives us a dozen 
or more lines from what we take to be incomplete or imaginary 
ballads. Scott, we need hardly say, often sketched the outline 
of anew chapter by some lines to which he affixed the title of 
“Old Play.” Of these headings, the Lie which is impeccable, 
fireproof, waterproof, and other things besides, is a specimen 
of Mr. Kipling’s peculiar powers of exaggeration—at their best, 
or, a8 some critics might say, at their worst. 


The sequel to the midnight love-making and to the Rani’s 
attempts at poison and assassination can be briefly told. Kate 
and Tarvin have to be got away from a native State where 
no one can tee their safety any longer. In the case of 
Kate this end is brought about by the total collapse of the 
hospital. A wicked rumour is spread abroad that the patients 
are being converted to Christianity by charms and devil-marks 
concealed in plasters and drugs. A malicious priest, envious of 
the white lady, harangues the inmates; the wards are speedily 
emptied, and the native doctor is left with no one to blister or 
cup, but with the hope of still drawing his “ offeeshal income,” as 
his “appointment is State appointment.” Tarvin takes leave of 
the Maharaja after blowing up the half-made dam with gunpowder 
and generously offering to pay for all this needless expense and 
labour. This, of course, would not suit the Raja’s notions of noblesse. 
The Kunwar, we should add, is got out of harm’s way by removal 
to Lord Mayo’s Raj Kumar College, a sort of Oriental Eton, 
where young Indian princes are taught to read, ride, and shoot. The 
Naulahka, the central point in the tale, is sent back to the Gipsy 
Queen by the hands of Kate ; who, of course, marries Tarvin and 
returns to the old country. It would not do for even a smart 


| ee about wonderful stranger who tells him amazing stories, 
speaks strange English, and has a clean heart. This at once 
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American to carry off 4 priceless necklace from the treasury of a 
Rajput. We have said that one or two passages may be liable 
to the charge of exaggeration. But several of the incidents can 
be easily capped by facts in Oriental history. Rajas have spent 
lakhs on the marriage of two monkeys. Arches have been known 
to fall just when an obnoxious rival was passing under them. 
And a certain Rani of Lahore, after the Sikh campaigns, wrote ina 
style not unworthy of Sitabhai. The passionate deliveries of this 
lady would be admirably suited to Mme, Sarah Bernhardt. In 
one point only the conclusion of the story is disappointing. We 
are not told how Mrs. Mutrie could have been consoled for the 


failure to produce the Naulahka. 


WILKINS’S DE ORATORE.* 


fp saat any kind of reserve, we may congratulate Pro- 
fessor Wilkins, and the world of Latin scholarship, on the 
completion of his learned edition of Cicero’s De Oratore. The 
task has been long in doing, but it has been done thoroughly. 
The first part was published thirteen years ago, the second in 
1881, and we are now presented with a full text and commentary, 
embodying not only the new work on the Third Book, but also 
the revisions and expansions, made in 1888 and 1890, of the two 
previous parts. We are glad to notice, however, that the three 
volumes can be purchased separately. There is no need on the pre- 
sent occasion to recur to Books One and Two, which have already 
been noticed in these columns. Our remarks may be confined to 
what is novel, except to say that the sterling qualities which 
were praised in the earlier instalments have been maintained 
throughout the last. It must be confessed that the editor does 
not labour to be attractive either in style or illustration. He 
knows that what serious students want they will find—each item 
put as briefly as may be, and put in its proper place. In fairness 
to Professor Wilkins, we should quote what he says about his 
own indebtedness, which he very handsomely acknowledges, to 
Sorof, as well as to Ellendt and Piderit. This commentary, he 
reminds us, was in course of preparation some years before the 
appearance of Sorof’s edition, and was directed mainly to the 
illustration of Cicero's diction. This being a distinctive object 
of Sorof’s, the extent of agreement is admitted to be considerable, 
but “much common matter which might appear borrowed is 
really due to coincidence of purpose.” 

_ We must not forget to call attention to the very beautiful 
reproduction, on the frontispiece, of the opening passage in 
Book Three from the Codex Harleianus (u), No. 2736, in the 
British Museum. This MS. belongs to the ninth or tenth 
century, and that it is not without a certain value is shown by 
the use to which it has been put by distinguished scholars, It 
was first collated by F. Riihl, and the results were placed at the 
disposal of Stangl. It was afterwards used by Sorof (second 
edition), and a second collation was made by Luchs, and used by 
both Stroebel and Friedrich, and it has since been collated by 
Professor Wilkins himself. The original copyist (who has been 
corrected by a not much later hand), we are told, “ seems to have 
faithfully reproduced, so far as he could, what he had before him, 
without troubling himself about the sense.” It is of about the 
same age as the Adrincensis (A) and Erlangensis (8); but fre- 
quently, while these two agree in error, Harleianus has preserved 
the true reading, and it has this advantage over the former, that 
it reproduces a larger part of the work. Professor Wilkins has 
tabulated the comparative contents of these three MSS., with 
regard to Book Three, as below :— 


§§ 1-17 Instituenti—inclinato jam in AEH 
§§ r1o-148 Non ut jure—revertendum AEH 
§§ 149-171 Omnis igitur—rhetoricoterustus est AH 

§§ 171-230 Quid ergo—curamque laxemus ABH 


The parts which are preserved in H alone amongst the oldest 
authorities occur in Books One and Two—in Book One, §§ 123- 
128, and in Book Two, §§ 13-18 and §§ 245-288. The impor- 
tance of the Codices Mutili depends partly on the fact that all 
the MSS. known before 1422 were more or less derived from one 
that was deficient in many sections of each Book. But at this 
date Gasparino da Barziza,a celebrated teacher at Milan, who 
‘was engaged in filling up the Jacune, received from Gherardo 
Landriani, Bishop of Lodi, a MS. containing a complete text of all 
the important rhetorical works of Cicero, This was the Laudensis, 
so ancient that nobody in Milan could decipher the writing. 
Having had the missing portions copied by Cosmo of Cremona, 
Barziza sent a copy to the Bishop, and kept the original. Unfor- 
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tunately the latter has disappeared, and the transcriptions (“totam 


Italiam desideratissimo codice repleverunt”) were made only at 
second hand. Moreover, it is to be feared that the Bishop's copy 
was not @ complete one, but covered only the previously existing 
lacuna. It is true that two codices have been unearthed in the 
Vatican Library, Palatinus and Ottobonianus, the latter of which 
claims to be, and the latter may have been, copied throughout 
from Laudensis; but the critics are by no means in agreement as 
to their lineage. 

In treatment of the text Professor Wilkins seems to combine 
moderate conservatism with a readiness to accept rational inno- 
vation, but does not altogether discard the rather delusive guidance 
of what an editor thinks that the sense requires or the author 
ought to have written. Of all corrections those which as a class 
deserve to be regarded with most suspicion are those which are 
declared to be “necessary.” Even when a strong balance of pro- 
babilities seems to favour such an emendation, the scholarly sense 
revolts from it as being reached by an unsportsmanlike method. The 
meaning of the context should, we take it, be the test of a conjec~ 
ture, not the source of it. We have no serious fa ult with Pro- 
fessor Wilkins in this respect, but sometimes he seems to accept, 
we do not say with insufficient consideration, but without 
adequate exposition, a tempting reading, as, for instance, at 
§ iii., where, with Sorof and Halm, he writes in esse between 
dicta and ferebantur (“ Quo quidem ipso in loco multa ® 
Crasso divinitus dicta esse ferebantur”), because the efferebantur 
of the MSS. “will not do with quo in loco, which requires 
that dicta should be equivalent to an infinitive, not to a 
substantive ; and Kayser’s ferebantur hardly removes the diffi- 
culty.” At all events, he goes on, it requires us to understand 
esse. But does that justify interpolating it? Much more cautious 
is the note on iii. § 33 (“ quod, quibus vestigiis primum institi, 
in eis fere soleo perorare”), where dissent is expressed from Dr. 
Reid's remark, that “it may be doubtful whether Cicero used 
any construction with insistere but in c. abl.” This theory 
Dr. Reid supports by saying that passages apparently contradic- 
tory may be corrected (of course they can be) to agree with it, 
and he goes so far as to recommend a similar treatment of Cesar, 
B. G. ii. 27 (“ proximi jacentibus insisterent”). Professor Wilkins 
very properly points out that, the dative being well established 
in poetry, it is “ perhaps too bold” to deny it altogether to Cicero, 
especially on the narrow induction which can be drawn from the 
instances of a not very common word. Further, he quotes Livy 
xxv. 33 (“ vestigiis insistere ”), and xxxvii. 60 (“ rei insistere ”), as 
well as Tac. Hist. ii. 46 (“ insistere spei”), which he admits may 
be regarded as a poetical construction, At iii. 78 we find an 
admirable little note on a passage that is made awkward by the 
fact that several useful emendations are equally obvious and un- 
warranted :—“ Quid est quod aut Sex. Pompeius aut duo Balbi 
aut meus amicus qui cum Panetio vixit M. Vigellius de virtute 
hominum Stoici possint dicere, x.r.A.” It is quite natural to sug- 
gest homines. But if that had been the original, how are we to 
account, asks Professor Wilkins, for so unnatural a corruption ? 
Nor is it more easy to justify Sorof’s rejection of Stoici, or his 
argument for hominum, that “orators, accustomed to deal with 
practical life, would have an advantage over Stoics whose doctrines 
often ran counter to human nature.” As Professor Wilkins 
says, there is no question here of any other kind of virtus than 
that of mankind, so that the hominum cannot be regarded as 
emphatic. Under these circumstances it is excusable, though not 
convincing, to suggest omnt, which, of course, a careless copyist 
might easily have changed into hominum. A little lower down 
(§ 81) the conjecture of Bake is accepted without any mis- 
giving :—“ Qua re Coracem istum veterem patiamur nos quidem 
pullos suos excludere in nido.” Here the MSS, read vestrwn, 
which is plainly indefensible, as vester could not mean “ of whom 
you, my friends, have heard,” but would imply that he had some 
special connection with them, whereas the vetus is especially 
applicable to “the earliest professor of rhetoric.” A very diffi- 
cult passage occurs at § 99:—“Licet hoe videre in reliquis 
sensibus, unguentis minus diu nos delectari summa et acerrima 
suavitate conditis quam his moderatis et magis laudari quod + 
ceram quam quod + crocum olere videatur.” Referring to this passage 
Pliny, in H. N., writes: “ In M. Ciceronis munimentis invenitur 
unguenta gratiora esse que terram quam qu crocum sapiant.” 
On the strength of this Lambinus altered the ceram to terram 
and the olere to sapere, But it is by no means certain that he 
was right, as Professor Wilkins explains, in taking the second 
clause to refer to unguenta, especially as it is expressed in the 
singular number. The passage may be interpreted in a more 
general manner to mean that “the fresh scent of earth is more 
warmly praised than the strong perfume of saffron.” Indeed, “ if 
it is not easy to imagine a perfumed ointment retaining any 
scent of the wax which enters into its composition, it is hardly 
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easier to conceive of it as recalling the fragrance of freshly 
watered soil.” On the whole, Professor Wilkins seems inclined 
to accept the terram (which might easily have been displaced by 
@ copyist who thought it did not suit the wnguentis and fancied 
he was doing a clever thing in substituting ceram), and to 
regard the olere as a gloss because sapere is not a common word 
to be used for scent. 

In the notes on li syntax, and interpretation it is not 
likely that any scholar would fail to find many points on which 
he was ready to disagree with the commentator; but the most 
critical reader would be unable to point to cases in which Pro- 
fessor Wilkins has avoided a difficulty or refused to consider all 
that may be urged from points of view differing from the one he 
has himself taken up. Occasionally, writing as he does for 
fairly advanced students, he is inclined—perhaps for brevity’s 
sake—to omit the reasoning which has led toa conclusion. For 
example, at iii. § 21 (“ Mirus quidam omnium quasi consensus 
doctrinarum concentusque reperitur ”), after very properly quoting 
the parallel passage from the De Div. (“qua ex conjunctione 
nature et quasi concentu. atque consensu, quam cuyumdbeay 
Greeci appellant, convenire potest, x.r.A.”) he just goes on to say, 
without more, that “of course it would be a mistake to argue 
for the soft pronunciation of the c from this play upon words, 
any more than from Sosia and socius in Plaut. Amph. 384.” But 
why would it be a mistake? We do not dispute the inference ; but 
Professor Wilkins must know that there are many scholars well 
able to profit by this edition who do not possess, and would be 
glad to obtain, the information—or a hint where to find it—that 
would help them to assent to his “of course.” Generally he is 
not afraid of going into detail or of differing with high 
authorities. At iii. § 183 he disputes Mr. Roby’s dictum 
that “Cicero here implies that dius was in his time pronounced 
dlius”—the only real implication being that “two generations 
before the date of this book it might probably be pronounced so.” 
Great care is displayed throughout the Commentary in dealing 
with the moods—a matter which some modern scholars, absorbed 
in the high matters of textual criticism—are inclined to pass by 
as beneath their dignity, and interesting only to the pedagogues. 
To illustrate Professor Wilkins’s method we may cite his note 
on iii. § 5 :—“ Hic, ut seepe inter homines sapientissimos constare 
vidi, quanquam hoc Crasso, cum aliquid adcuratius dixisset, 
semper fere contigisset, ut nunquam dixisse melius putaretur, 
tamen omnium consensu sic esse tum judicatum ceteros a Crasso 
semper omnis, illo autem die etiam ipsum a se superatum.” Here 
we are reminded that in Cicero guangquam is never followed by a 
subjunctive, except when the sentence expresses reported thought 
or speech, or some hypothetical notion is implied. The subjunc- 
tive here is, we are told, “evidently due” to esse judicatum, 
which is used by “a common anacoluthon,” as if w had not 
preceded constare vidi. But is it “a common anacoluthon”? It 
can be exampled, we know, as Professor Wilkins here gives 
several parallel cases ; but, surely, this is all that can be said. A 
shrewd little observation is made on another subjunctive a few 
sections lower down (§ 8) :— Non vidit flagrantem bello Italiam 
« + » non denique in omni genere deformatam eam civitatem in qua 
ipse florentissima multum omnibus [gloria] prestitisset.” Here Pro- 
fessor Wilkins translates accurately, “ a state such that in its time 
of greatest prosperity he himself, &c.,” and remarks that, if we 
translate “ he would have surpassed,” it will be hard to see why 
Alorentissima is used instead of florente. 

To many readers the most useful feature of this edition will 
consist of the accurate and complete notes on the history of 
thetoric and of the rhetoricians, and on the technical terms 
employed in the art. For practical purposes, nothing need be 
added to or subtracted from the remarks on such phrases as 
adjunctio, contrarium, declinatio, and reprehensio, or (lower down) 
on the passage (§ 221) “qui personatum ne Roscium quidem 
magno opere laudabant,” where the leading authorities are quoted 
on the use of masks which was introduced on the stage by Roscius 
some twenty-five years before the date of this dialogue, and was, 
-of course, regarded as an unpleasant innovation by the older gene- 
ration of playgoers. The effect was, as Ribbeck points out, much 
‘more startling in the Roman theatre, where the orchestra was 
full of spectators who sat near the stage, (than in the Greek 
theatre where all were removed to a greater distance. Similarly 
at § 26 and at § 62, where the names of Myro and Antisthenes 
‘occur respectively, we get brief but sufficient accounts of the 
“ naturalistic” sculpture of the former, and of the ethical theory 
associated with the name of the latter. Again at § 81 under the 
‘head of Pamphilus, we have an adequate discussion (adopting the 
view of Piderit) of the questions arising from the long misunder- 

stood passage, “ Pamphilum nescio quem sinamus in infulis tan- 
tam rem tanquam puerilis delicias aliquas depingere.” Another 
note which deserves attention, as a sample of many others, is 
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one (§ 127) on the phrase guinquennali celebritate ludorum 

to the Olympic festival. It is hard to suppose that Cicero, the 
accomplished Grecian, did not know (though other less learned 
Latin writers fell into the mistake) that the games were held 
every four years—that is, every fifth year. But, as Professor 
Wilkins adds, the guinquennalis is not equivalent to wevraernpis, 
nor does he know ‘any evidence that guinguennalis could be made 
to stand for “every fifth year.” He dismisses the suggested 
parallel, from Suetonius, of guinguennale certamen gumnicum as 
possibly relating to a /ustrale certamen. From the specimens of 
Professor Wilkins’s work on the De Oratore to which reference 
has here been made it will be seen that, in candour, accuracy, and 
comprehensiveness, he has supplied us with an edition that leaves 
little to be desired. 


SWIN, SWALE, AND SWATCHWAY.* 


M® JONES is to be congratulated on having hit upon a tell- 
ing title. Swin, Swale, and Swatchway is not altogether 
melodious, but it is alliterative and catching. There is a sugges- 
tion of splashing water about it which is pleasant in hot weather. 
Then we can congratulate the author on the illustrations and get 
up of his book, which are as creditable to him as to his publishers. 
The plates representing coastguard stations, buoys, and boats 
under sail or lying high and dry, are process reproductions of 


photographs taken by Mr. Jones himself. Again, he is tobe. 


praised for his good fortune in that he can enjoy boating, and has 
taken so kindly to the Lower Thames. Like Roger North, whom 
he quotes with manifestly sincere zest, he “must needs re- 
commend it to all persons that are fond of pleasure, to 
gratify all inclinations that way which makes health the chief 
good we know, rather than those which weaken nature and 
destroy health, and, by that, with vain shadows deprive us of the 
substantial part of life—ease and freedom from pain.” We 
cannot equally congratulate Mr. Jones on his style, which has 
not benefited as fully as we could wish, for his and our sake, by 
his reading of North. He falls too often into the forced and 
mechanical jocularity dignified of late by the name of the New 
Humour, whereas it might more accurately be called the old 
Cockney jape—a good enough thing as it passes from bus-driver 
to coster, but intolerable in print. We, at least, can see no jest 
in “Ugh, not me; ’taint loikely. I'm fair off it. What d’yer 
take me for?” Since Mr. Jones asks, we take him, when he 
breaks out like this, for a very ill-advised gentleman who is 
joking with difficulty in a bad imitation of deboshed Cockney. 
The creatures who speak that jargon say “tike me,” not “take 
me.” The chaff which passed between Mr. Jones and the 
“ pardner” served to please them at the time, like the ginger- 
beer they took on their cruises—in print it is but mawkish, like 
that worthy tipple gone flat. 

When allowance is made for this too common weakness, and 
one skips almost everything with inverted commas, the book is 
readable enough as well as pleasant to look at. Mr. Jones has 
the good taste to be fond of boating, and the good luck to be 
owner or part-owner of a three-and-a-half-ton boat, very fit for 
cruising in the shallows and channels through or about all the 
places named “Swatchway or Swashway, Gatway, Sledway or 
Slade, Yantlet, Horsé, Cant, Swin, Knock,” at the mouth of the 
Thames. In his boat, the Teal, he has been all over the coasts 
and water shown in the pretty little chart printed at the begin- 
ning of his volume—that is to say, the coast of Essex as far as 
Clacton, and in Kent the Isle of Sheppey and the lower Medway. 
He does not recommend the boatman to go iarther west along 
the coast of Kent, mainly, we gather, because the anchorage is 
bad. There is some exaggeration in this; but, on the whole, he 
is probably right in thinking that there is more fun and less risk 
for a small boat in the Swale, or in Stanway Creek, or among the 
creeks, river-mouths, and shallows of the Essex coast, than towards 
the North Foreland. Mr. Jones gives many useful hints as to the 
best place to keep your boat, which he judges to be Leigh, and as 
to the kind of boat to be used. It isa pleasing feature of his 
book that it is written for the humble yachtsman whose means 
and ambition do not extend even to a bawley boat. We notice, 
by the way, that Mr. Jones derives “ bawley ” from Bartholomew, 
by analogy with “Peter boat,” which is surely somewhat far- 
fetched. The common derivation from the boiler which is used 
to souse the shrimps is much more natural. Bawley from Bar- 
tholomew is a little too like Beefeater from Buffeteer. He has a 
scheme which takes us hugely for establishing a kind of i 
man’s home, or small boat dockyard, in Stanway Creek, of which 
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he gives a most attractive picture. Mr. Jones proposes that a 
hulk—something less than a seventy-four, we presume—should be 
purchased from Government and anchored there as headquarters. 
It sounds very feasible, and Mr. Jones asserts that the cost would 
not be great; but he adds that haste must be made or else the 
oyster beds will be an obstacle. We are afraid that they would; 
and then there is a very serious question to be considered—namely, 
whether the happiness of the world will be best consulted by 
increasing the comforts of boating-men or by providing yet more 
effectually for the supply of oysters. We havea great respect for 
a boating-man, but the oyster eater is also to be cherished. There 
is here a divided duty. Mr. Jones is not so strong on eating as on 
boat-sailing. From a dreadful reference to “ drops” provided as 
a protection against the dyspepsia which comes of amateur cook- 
ing, we gather a painful suspicion that the mess of the Teal is 
not above reproach. Surely so zealous an adventurer might 
employ part of his leisure on shore in acquiring the rudiments of the 
indispensable art of . It is clear that he is not the man to 
say with North, “And at midnight, in the air, the eating cold 
meat and bread, and drinking small beer, wasa regale beyond imagi- 
nation. Ican say I scarce ever knew the pleasure of eating till then, 
and have not observed the like on any occasion since.” The account 
which Mr. Jones, with the help of friends, gives of the Essex rivers, 
of Havengore and Wallesea, of the Roach and the Crouch, of the 
Blackwater, Mersea, and Wivenhoe may help to bring popularity 
to a much neglected part of the English coast. We do not know 
that this is always a praiseworthy thing to do—or rather we are 
firmly persuaded that it is exactly the reverse in most cases—but 
the readers who will be induced to take a boat and sail to 
Wivenhoe are not the sort of persons who spoil seaside places, 
It is not the boating-man in his boat, but the mob of common 
tourists in blazers on shore, which is worse than the plague. 
Those who have the taste for boating, no settled plan for the 
summer, and a holiday before them, may be safely recommended 
to take Swin, Swale, and Swatchway, together with the Handbook 
Sor the Thames and a supply of charts, to hire a convenient 
craft, and then see whether they cannot enjoy themselves as 
much as Mr. Jones and his friends. 


HUMAN ORIGINS.* 


‘R. LAING, the author of Human Origins, believes that his 
works “have had a certain educational value for those 

who, without being specialists, wish to keep themselves abreast 
of the culture of the day.” We confess to having little sympathy 
for persons who, without being specialists, wish to keep abreast 
of culture, Our rude forefathers called them smatterers. If they 
wish to keep abreast of the culture of the day about “ Human 
Origins,” are there not Mr. Darwin’s books, and Mr. Tylor’s con- 
cerning Apes and Savages? On early civilizations, have we not 
M. Maspéro, and Herodotus, and Homer, and Wiedemann, and 
Brugsch, and the Bible, and Mr. Robertson Smith? Let them 
go to original sources and the best modern commentators; it is 
not well for them to feed on the tinned-meat of the intellectual 
life. Even in his preface Mr. Laing falls foul of Adam and Eve 
and the Deluge. In the centre of his book he demonstrates with 
‘an amazing lack of humour that there are valid reasons for not 
accepting the statements about Noah’s Ark. To put it mildly, 
he is either not abreast of modern culture in his knowledge 
of Deluge legends, or he has not space enough to say what 
he knows, or for some other reason he slurs the matter over. 
People who have not time to study the matter in the original 
stories, will find even in Lenormant a better guide than Mr. 
Laing. But a man is going to know and understand the Deluge 
legends of the world, or he is not. If he is, he needs to make 
considerable researches; if he is not, where is the use of pick- 
ing up a vague smattering about a large and curious topic from 
Mr. Laing? He does not even give his references for the Aztec 
tale, if there really was any Aztec tale. Merely to discuss 
the evidence on that subject would occupy our space to the 
exclusion of Mr. Laing’s other historic and prehistoric matter. 
A reader of Mr. Laing, who knows no more on the subject than 
he can gather from Human Origins, will scarcely even deserve to 
be called a sciolist. When Mr. Laing (p. 13) talks of “a few 
religious hymns and prayers like those of the Vedas,” we ask 
whether he has read the Veda, whether he knows how many the 
“few” hymns really are? His book has, of course, no index. 
His first chapter is on Egypt, his next on Chaldea, his third on 
China, Elam, Phoenicia, Hittites, Arabia, Troy, and Mycene. 
Then (Chapter IV.) he goes to Egyptian and Chaldean Religions, 
after which he rambles away into Ancient Science and Art, Pre- 


* Human Origins, By S. Laing. London: Chapman & Hall. 1892. 


historic Traditions, the Historical Element in the Old Testament, 
Geology, and so forth. Now, we want to be abreast of the culture 
of the day, as far as India is concerned. We want to know how 
many the “few hymns and prayers” of the Veda are. As it 
chances, we do know, and the hymns are not “few”; but what 
does the child of culture know who depends on Mr. Laing? In 
the same passage (p. 13) he says that, if there be no “system of 
signs and symbols” for the transmission of knowledge, “a few 
heroic ballads like those of Homer. . . may be thus preserved.” 
Has Mr. Laing ever read Homer? Can he prove so much as that 
Homer could not write? When he talks of the epics as “a few 
heroic ballads,” he is, of course, talking wildly. He might as 
well call Bleak House “a few Blue-books.” The matter of the 
Iliad and Odyssey is not “a few heroic ballads.” Nobody can 
prove that any “ ballads” have a place in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Mr. Laing may be a Lachmanniste, but we are not all sealed 
of the tribe of Lachmann. These matters thus airily disposed 
of by Mr, Laing are all topics of serious discussion about 
which the smatterer has no right to speak, in which he has 
no locus standi. Let it be granted that Egyptian civilization is 
older than Archbishop Ussher’s Creation. It does not follow that 
anything is to be gained by reading Mr. Laing’s airy deci- 
sions about “a few hymns,” or “a few heroic ballads,” in the 
Veda or in Homer. We turn to what Mr. Laing has to say 
about Troy and Mycenw. “The site of Troy has been identified 
with the mound of Hissarlik.” Here, of course, any one who 
wants to know, and who does not merely desire to smatter, 
must at least give Bunarbashi and its claims a hearing. The 
second city of Hissarlik “answers almost exactly to the de- 
scription of Homer's Troy.” If so, Homer is history, not merely 
“a few heroic ballads.” But to our mind it is not so, “The 
skill and taste of the jeweller’s work” in Hissarlik was infan- 
tile compared with the work of Mycenw and Aigina, Did 
“Queen Ti” live in the “thirteenth century, B.c.”? (p. 101.) 
We had thought the lady was of an earlier date. But the 
whole topic of Mycenwan dates and pottery cannot be picked 
up from Mr. Laing, nor from English translations of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s works. It is a matter for experts and a theme of zealous 
controversy. He accepts the “ mention of Achwans” in the 
triumphal tablet of Rameses III., but Mr. Cecil Torr is more 
difficult to please. And he is inclined to derive the grotesque 
figures of men on a Mycensan vase from figures not in the least 
resembling them, in “a picture of Adam and Eve” on an old 
Babylonian cylinder. Here “Eve” has an aquiline nose, while 
the Mycenzan figures have grotesque snouts. We do not follow 
Mr. Laing into the Tertiary period, but we are sure that who- 
ever wishes to keep abreast of modern culture, say on the question 
of Mycenz, has a long and difficult course of reading before him, 
and that, for him, Mr. Laing’s book will be of little “ educational 


value.” 


SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


R. HOGG, in his revision of Todhunter's Plane 

(Macmillan & Co.), has not made many fundamental changes 
on the text, the elementary portion in particular being left much 
as it was. In the later portion, however, there are a good many 
noteworthy additions, the chief of which occur in the chapters on 
the exponential values of the cosine and sine, on the summation 
of trigonometrical series, and the resolution of trigonometrical 
expressions into factors. In the last chapter, entitled Miscella- 
neous Propositions, he has made some excisions, and has added a 
short, a too short, account of hyperbolic functions. The collections 
of examples in the last ten chapters—and it is for the examples 
that Todhunter’s 7rigonometry is esteemed abroad—have been in- 
creased considerably, the additions being drawn from recent ex- 
amination papers. The editorial changes on this well-known 
manual are all improvements, and they should give the book 
new lease of life. 

Messrs. Dyer and Whitcombe’s Elementary Trigonometry 
(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) is intended primarily for beginners and 
for use in schools. The authors have departed somewhat from 
the recognized treatment of the subject in the belief that their 
arrangement will minimize the difficulties of most learners. The 
arrangement they adopt is that, in the first and second parts, 

well-nigh half the book, angles not greater than a right angle are 
alone considered, and it is only when the third part is reached 
that trigonometrical ratios of angles of any size are defined. 
There does not seem to be any adequate reason why general 
definitions of the trigonometrical functions should not be given 
at the outset. Without these general definitions, what is an 
intelligent pupil to make of an expression for the sine of 
the sum of two angles, say of 45° and 60°? In the opening 
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chapter an account of the division of the right angle into 
grades is given, with examples of the conversion of degrees into 

and grades into degrees, All this is totally useless, 
though it is usual to give it in English trigonometries. If ap- 
proval cannot be given to the arrangement of the chapters, it may 
be cordially admitted that the exposition of the subject is simple 
and clear, and that there is an ample stock of well-selected ques- 
tions, both solved and for solution. 

Mr. Roney’s Supplement to the Student's Plane Trigonometry 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) is,a collection of all the recent papers in 
plane trigonometry set at the various military and University 
examinations, with answers, explanations, and full directions for 
the solution of all the different problems. Half of the book 
(250 pages) is taken up with the papers; the other half consists 
of answers and solutions. Those who are preparing for any of 
the public examinations, whether in England or Ireland, will find 
here an abundant store of questions. 

One of the novelties of Professor Greenhill’s Differential and 
Integral Calculus (Macmillan & Co.) was his treatment of the 
two subjects together, instead of completing the Differential 
before beginning the Integral Calculus. It was not an absolute 
novelty, because De Morgan hadjdone the) same thing before ; 
but it was certainly an innovation, and an excelleiit one, on 
general usage. In the second edition the general theory of in- 
tegration is relegated to the end of the book, and the second 
chapter contains only a slight preliminary sketch of integration. 
The general theory of change of the independent variable, the 
elimination of constants and functions, and the theorems of 
Lagrange and Laplace which had been omitted from the first 
edition, have now been included. A few other additions have 
been made, all harmonizing with the original object of the book— 
namely, that it might be suitable not only for the mathematical 
student, but for practical men such as engineers and electricians. 

If one wished to see the changes in the manner of expounding 
the subject of mechanics which have been introduced within the 
last thirty years, he could not do better than compare, say, 
Parkinson’s Mechanics with Mr. Lock’s Mechanics for Beginners 
(Macmillan & Co.) Perhaps two of the things which would first 
arrest his attention would be the arrangement of the various 
— of the subject, and the large number of new technical terms. 

e of these, terms, such as velo and celo, have not yet worked 
their way into general and current use; one at any rate, the term 
resolute, is well worthy of adoption. It will give some idea of the 
contents of Mr. Lock’s book to enumerate the headings of the 
sections it contains. They are rectilinear motion, motion in one 
plane, forces acting at a point, parallel forces, machines, uniform 
motion in a circle, energy, the pendulum. The book is remark- 
able for the careful and minute explanations which are given of 
terms and for clearness in the establishment of principles. In 
particular, there is a new and interesting proof of the formula 
of accelerated motion, which depends on the idea of average 
velocity. A large number of numerical examples to be worked 
are distributed throughout the text, and the illustrated diagrams 
are excellent. 

The title of Mr. Parker's treatise, Elementary Thermodynamics 
(Cambridge University Press), may be apt to mislead. Mr, 
Parker explains in a prefatory note that the word ‘‘ elementary” 
is used because his book does not enter into the details of 
electricity and magnetism. An ordinary reader would naturally 
suppose from the title that the subject would be treated without 
having recourse to the higher mathematics. That is not the 
case, and students who are not familiar with the calculus, and 
possibly even some who are, will find Mr. Parker’s exposition is 
im some places rather hard reading. The book consists of six 
chapters, the first two treating of the conservation of energy and 
perfect gases; the next two of Carnot’s principle, and the last 
two of the thermodynamic potential. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH SILVER.* 


77 come a8 @ surprise to some readers to know that the 
Scottish Presbyterian meeting-houses are furnished with 
sacred vessels, and that, in the conventicles of the Establishment, 
these vessels are of silver. To use the words of Dr. Macgregor, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, in a very curious preface to 
Mr. Burns’s work :—“This book is unique. There is no work of 
the kind in Scottish literature. The author has the distinction 
of breaking new ground,” &c. Before we go further, it may be 
well to remind Dr. Macgregor that his studies in ecclesiology 
must have been of a very circumscribed character, or he would 


* Old Scottish Communion Plate. By the Rev. Thomas Burns. Edin- 
burgh: B. & R. Clark. 1892. 


kmow that Mr. Burns has only followed the lead of numerous 
antiquaries on the Southern side of the border, who have 
catalogued and described the church plate of their respective 
counties. Viewing Scotland for this purpose as practically 
county or province, there is nothing to justify Dr. Macgregor’s 
swelling periods. He himself institutes a comparison of Scotland 
with an English diocese, and we are glad to accept it, as saving 
trouble ; though the differences, ecclesiastically, are far greater 
than the resemblances, When we come to examine Mr. Burns’s 
chapter on Old Communion Customs we find such ritual con- 
fusion that we are forced to remember the Jew of Paris who 
went to Rome in the pontificate of Borgia. A sacramental} 
act which can survive three centuries of such utter anomaly 
and disorder must have something vital in it. But before 
Wwe pass on it is necessary to ask why Dr. Macgregor puts 
in his preface at all. It adds nothing to our information. 
It is written in the kind of English, or rather Scottish, to 
which every Presbyterian minister treats his flock, and, but 
for a singular and inexplicable statement about Virgil, Dante, 
and pedo-baptism, calls for no special notice, It see 
indeed, we knew before—that the Scots Roman Catholics held 
that a child was not properly baptized except by a priest, that 
children dying unbaptized went to the limbus infantum, and 
that Dante held “this unchristian and horrible doctrine.” What 
follows constitutes the puzzle. The Reformers protested against 
this doctrine, and, says Dr. Macgregor, “their protest took the 
strongest form” of the selfsame doctrine. We are not careful 
to unravel the passage; but a negative would seem to have been 
omitted somewhere, which might make a flippant reader wish 
that, not one word only, but all the words, of this preface had 
also been omitted. 


For a different reason, we are tempted to skip the chapter om 
Old Communion Customs, and to go direct to the important 
section of the book—that in which the remnants of ancient plate 
are described. It is at best but painful to an Englishman to read 
of the wilful and designed manner in which the Scottish 
schismatics have profaned the Sacraments until but a shadow of 
the Evangelical ceremonial remains. Mr. Burns’s second chapter 
is on “ The Disappearance of Church Plate,” and is very interest- 
ing. Much church plate found its way to the Uontinent at the 
Reformation; but Mr. Burns is of opinion that much also re- 
mained in the country. He reminds us that at the time of the 
Reformation history and association had nothing to say to the 
value of a piece of silver. In 1556 much treasure which had 
belonged to James V. was sold to defray the war with England, 
including chalices and patens which had been brought with 
Queen Mary from France. In 1567 she gave the profligate 
Bothwell copes, chasubles, and tunicles of gold. A font which 
Queen Elizabeth had sent for the baptism of Mary’s child, the 
future James I., and which weighed “twa stane,” was melted 
into money. This utilitarian spirit was constantly abroad, and 
accounts for the disappearance of much old silver. Town 
Councils were in possession of much plate which had belonged to 
chapels and chantries. In England such things had been seized 
for the King’s use. The Edinburgh Town Council had great 
treasures of this kind accumulated, and, being doubtful of their 
safety, distributed them among members of the Council, who 
were bound to bring them back when called upon. This call, 
when it came, was not, apparently, answered with alacrity. A 
century later the Covenanters seized nearly all that was left, and 
our only wonder is that so much had been left for them. 


A third clearance took place at the introduction—or re-intro- 
duction—of prelacy. Little change was made either in out- 
ward forms or in the persons of incumbents. Of nine hundred 
ministers, not more than three hundred were ejected. But those 
three hundred, for the most part, took the church plate with 
them. John Welsh, a grandson of John Knox and minister of 
Kirkpatrick Irongray, was accused of having done so. Mr. 
Burns gives his reputation a loophole of escape, and suggests that, 
during an open-air service, the things were hidden and lost at the 
time of the battle of Bothwell Bridge. Mr. Burns finishes this 
entertaining chapter with some notices of the craze which at 
various times has moved the Scottish authorities to sell their old 
vessels and buy new. We are not unfamiliar with similar crazes 
on this side of the Tweed. The remaining chapters relate, among 
other things, to the shapes of old chalices, many beautiful wood- 
cuts being inserted, to the Communion token (a very interest- 
ing subject, but little known), to old baptismal vessels, and to 
Scottish hall-marks. These last only commenced in Edinburgh 
in 1681, but the marks of successive deacons go back to 1625, and 
help to fill up the interval. 

The illustrations are one and all extremely good and clear. 
The type, for so large a book, is too small, but there is a full 
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index. It isa pity there is no list of early examples in chro- 
nological order; but it may be tioned that the Church of 
Scotland does not contain a single example older than the 
Reformation. 


ANIMAL COLORATION.* 


HIS is another and valuable contribution to literature on 
animal coloration. Mr. Beddard goes over the whole ground, 

and puts together usefully the various facts which have been 
noted and theories started; but, with all deference to his well- 
known gifts and accomplishments, we may suggest a few of the 
points which, it seems to us, must be met and cleared up before 


‘the fascinating ingenuities of the animal colourists can be ac- 


cepted, or even made part of the theory of zoology. 

Let us examine, in particular, the subject of protective colora- 
tion, about which so much has been written, and so many useful 
observations taken during the last few years. It is believed 
by a certain school thut a great number of the lower animals 
are coloured in a particular way in order that they may 
be efficaciously concealed from vertebrate and other crea- 
tures who would otherwise devour them, and that nature or 
natural selection has painted them the same hue as their sur- 
roundings for this protective purpose. In many cases the 
evidence is so very great that it is difficult to combat it. The 
resemblance of geometer caterpillars to twigs, the transparent or 
pellucid character of many oceanic forms, the analogy of the 
kallima butterfly in rest and of various leaf-insects to foliage—all 
these are instances which will occur to every one as showing that 
protective coloration exists. But while the naturalists, and par- 
ticularly the entomologists, search the animal kingdom for species 
which happen to possess these resemblances, and build up upon 
the examples they meet with a theory of protective coloration, it 

to us that they fail to take into consideration the vast 
multitude of forms in which this quality doesjnot exist. But why 
does it exist in the minute minority and not in the majority ? 
Why are the latter left unprotected ? 

A common example of protective coloration is the green hair- 
streak (Thecla rubi). This exquisite little butterfly has a dark or 
neutral upper surface to its wings, but, when it settles, exhibits 
an underside of pure green. We are told to admire this marvel- 
lous instance of protective coloration, which prevents the insect 
being noticed. The hue of rubi, by the way, is not a leaf-green, 
but an emerald green, and everybody who has collected butter- 
flies knows that its green underside does not hide it, but rather 
draws special attention to its presence. But, supposing that we 
admit its coloration to be protective, we are met with this 
difficulty. Why is rudi not intinitely more abundant than all the 
other hairstreaks, which are not similarly protected, and what 
have all those other species done that, living in the same climate, 
in the same country, amid analogous herbage, they should not 
also be protected? We are obliged to confess that the emerald 
livery of rubi has not, up to date, been of any great advantage 
to it. 

This argument becomes still more forcible when we apply it to the 


* theory of warning coloration, in which the animal is supposed not 


to try to escape attention by adopting the hue of its surroundings, 
but to frighten other animals away by the terrific splendours of its 
dress. Many persons have experimented with gorgeous caterpillars, 
which they have offered to birds and monkeys in the hope that they 
would reject them. In many cases they have been rejected, and 
Mr. Beddard gives a number of observations of his own, showing 
that birds were apt to peck fastidiously at these caterpillars, 
instead of swallowing them at once, and that monkeys were 
inclined to suck them, and throw away the skin, as if the latter 
were distasteful to them. These observations are thought to 
show that scarlet and blue tufts and orange bands are good 
warning colours, and have been adopted by nature to protect 
the caterpillar. But it can really matter very little to a cater- 
pillar whether it is pecked smartly and left dead, or promptly 
bolted, and we cannot see how the creature is “protected” by 
a skin out of which his enemy is quite willing to suck his 
vital juices. 

Why the salamander should have the opportunity of frighten- 
ing his enemies with a coat of black and yellow and no other 
newt or lizard have the same chance, why some nudibranchs should 
be coloured like jewels and others be quite grey and dul), why 
wasps should have “ warning colours ” and bees be plain, all these 
are questions which require the consideration of a sceptical philo- 
sopher. 


* Animal Coloration. By Frank E. Beddard. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 
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EARLY ENGRAVINGS* 


B42tS8cH, Willshire, and many other writers have already 
described and catalogued those engravings which are 
work of known artists, or which bear at least some distinguishing 
monogram or symbol, There remains, however, a large and 
extremely interesting class of impressions from wood and metal 
blocks, dating in many cases from the first half of the fifteenth 
century, of which as yet no complete list has been published. To 
catalogue and describe these early, and for the most part anony- 
mous, engravings is the very useful and laborious task which has 
been undertaken by M. Schreiber. Owing to the fact that scarcely 
one in a hundred of these early cuts bears any kind of artist's 
signature, M. Schreiber has naturally adopted the system of 
classific ation according to subject and date. The present volume 
deals with engravings on wood of scenes from the Bible and the 
Apocrypha, and from the life of the Madonna, 

The second volume is to describe those fifteenth-century wood- 
cuts which fall under other heads than those catalogued in the 
first volume. 

The third volume will contain a list of engravings on blocks of 
soft metal treated as if the metal were wood, of which such 
beautiful examples are to be seen in the Books of Hours produced 
in Paris by Pigouchet, Verard, Kerver, and other French artists 
before the close of the fifteenth century. 

The fourth volume is to treat of Block-books, in which both 
illustrations and text were alike cut in relief on planks of wood. 
The fifth volume will give a history of the origin and develop- 
ment of the engraver’s art both on wood and on metal; and the 
sixth, the final volume, will contain thirty or forty facsimile 
reproductions of the most interesting and characteristic examples 
of engravings of all kinds, from the earliest rude prints down to 
the exquisitely finished work of the engravers at the close of the 
fifteenth century—the culminating period of this beautiful art. 

This comprehensive work of M. Schreiber’s will be of very 
great value not only to the collector of early prints, but also to 
all students of art-history. In the volume which has already 
appeared the work of description seems to be done with ‘great 
care and accuracy. The place, or places, where examples are to 
be seen are mentioned in each case, together with a reference to 
any previously published description, and, what is specially useful 
to the student, a note of what is probably or approximately the 
date of the print in question. 

M. Schreiber’s work is being published both in German and in 
French, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with a wide appre- 
ciation among all who care to study one of the most interesting 
and historically important of all branches of medieval art. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ANTHROPOLOGY.+ 


NY SARLr all of us are travellers nowadays, and many of us 
are “collectors” of curiosities which are more or less of an 
anthropological kind; we have plenty of guide-books and books 
of travel to tell us where to go and how to get there; but, beyond 
directing our attention to natural scenery, works of art, and 
architecture, we receive few hints from them how to study the 
men and women around us, and how to make the most of our 
opportunities. There can be no doubt that mankind is the most 


-interesting study of man. The peasantry of North Yorkshire 


have a popular saying that “There is naught so queer as folks”— 
which is ohly another version of Pope's classical phrase—and, in 
spite of our enthusiasm for natural scenery, mankind, in its many 
phases of race, customs, arts, religion, government, &c., is the 
subject which most certainly and generally attracts the attention 
of travellers. This little manual of Notes and Queries on Anthro- 
pology has been compiled as a scientific guide to this kind of study, 
in the most modern and comprehensive sense of the word. 

Although it is a second edition, the matter has been so largely 
increased and the articles so re-written that it is practically a new 
work ; and we recognize little more than the title and old arrange- 
ment of the work of the first edition, issued in 1874 by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. This Association 
has contributed the funds for the present issue, but has delegated 
the revision to the Council of the Anthropological Institute. 
The subject is dealt with under the heads of Anthropography 
and Ethnography ; the first division including observations of an 
anatomical, physiological, and pathological character, such as 
physical proportion, complexion, the quality of the senses, 
heredity, foods, diseases, medicines, &c. These subjects pertain 

* Manuel del Amateur de la Gravure sur bois et sur métal au XV* siécle. 
Par W. L. Schreiber. Berlin: Librairie A. Cohn, Vol. I. 

+ Notes and Que: ies on Anth . Edited for the Council of the 

Institute by John G. M.D., and Charles H. Read, 

F.S.A. Second edition, London: the ical Institute. 1892. 
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chiefly to medical men, of whom we have so many scattered all 
over our Empire, occupying more or less official situations; but 
they are not beyond the capacity of ordinary intelligent travellers, 
as they are presented in the form of questions to be answered. 
There is a chromo-lithographie plate, which is, perhaps, rather too 
elaborate, to guide the observer in the matter of complexion 
as determined by the colour of the skin, hair, and eyes ; and 
there are tests for the acuteness of the senses, all of which 
are satisfactory except that for testing the eyesight. The 
old “ Army test dots” have been given up as unsuitable for 
this purpose by the arniy itself, and the test should either have 
been improved by the addition of more dots to the card, or by 
the substitution of some of the tests employed by ophthalmic 
surgeons. With these exceptions the directions for making 
physical examinations appear to have been carefully and in- 
telligently laid down. 

The Ethnographic division of the manual will be found to be 
the most interesting to the ordinary traveller, as it deals with 
the arts, religions, customs, morals, laws, governments, &c., of 
different races and peoples. Not only will persons intent on the 
scientific study of anthropology receive hints as to what to 
observe and what to inquire about, but every traveller or holi- 
day-maker will find suggestions for his instruction and amuse- 
ment en route through civilized countries and for entries in his 
diary or his letters home. Thus, on the question of clothing 
there are 35 questions to answer, on personal ornaments 37, on 
painting and tattooing the body 33, on ornamentation of dwellings, 
&c., 43, and on food no less than 89. On the mental and moral 
side of man there are 235 questions relating to religion, spiritual- 
ism, and festivals. The questions on oaths, laws, and forms 
of government are equally numerous; and, although many of 
these questions are intended to indicate the relation of savage to 
civilized man, and for use by travellers in remote regions, it is 
obvious that they would be very suggestive and useful to persons 
nearer home. Country life and occupationsare not forgotten. There 
are 75 questions relating to hunting, 38 to agriculture, and 31 to 
the rearing and training of domestic animals. Lastly, there are 
numerous questions on the most interesting of all subjects to the 
female portion of mankind—family relationship, births, marriages, 
and deaths. When we further state that these sets of queries 
have been drawn up by such distinguished men as Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, General .Pitt-Rivers, Sir John Evans, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Francis Galton, and Mr. J. G. Frazer, and others, the useful- 
ness and interest of the little manual will be immediately re- 
cognized, and its value to scientific students of anthropometry 
fully acknowledged. It should find a corner in every knapsack. 


MR. BIRRELL’S ESSAYS.* 


Py the travelling gentleman who confined his casual literary 

disquisitions to such themes as a small and select travelling 
library allowed, Mr. Augustine Birrell limits himself in his 
latest collection of papers and essays to a well-beaten path 
wherein, if anywhere, there should be security. His range is 
from Gibbon and Richardson to Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
Cardinal Newman. He does not treat of what may be called 
fashionable books, the literature that inspires the conversation of 
the hour. Cowper and Lamb, Hazlitt and George Borrow, are 
among the not altogether neglected authors that engage his 
facile pen. Much has been written, and more still, no doubt, 
will be written, upon these fruitful topics before the point of ex- 
haustion be reached when writers shall have nothing more to say, 
and a public, surfeited with books about books, refuse the 
easiest of all easy forms of instruction. Mr. Birrell’s example 
should speed the coming of the desired day of universal culture. 
The patient treading of the already three times thrice-expressed 
grape of literature is, we are well aware, a popular exercise in 
bookmaking, and in these democratic days anything that is 
popular commands attention. If, therefore, Mr. Birrell’s excel- 
lence is found chiefly to consist in making incontestable pro- 
positions with the air of an originator, or in clothing out-worn 
or accepted conclusions with the charms of his own style 
and diction, we do not forget that there are many readers for 
whom the trivial round is not trivial, and the common task not 
common. The deep distress of the thought is a sensible allevia- 
tion of the burden. We would not for a moment question the 
wisdom of Mr. Birrell’s choice of a popular path, especially as the 
rare occasions when he ventures to be diverting amply justify the 
wisdom of the choice, yet it is surprising, nay, deplorable, that his 
method should prove so unfruitful, even when considered from 
the extremely generous point of view prescribed for us. 


Res Judicate. and A 
—— Essays. By Augustine Birrell. London: 


Mr. Birrell’s paper on Richardson might. b e supposed, being » 
“lecture,” to be addressed to persons tolerably ignorant of the 
subject, yet yearning for light. And what is the sum of the in- 
struction? Merely this, that the truth, the real truth, about the 
author of Clarissa is “We are annoyed with Richardson because 
he violates a tradition.” “The proper place,” Mr. Birrell observes, 
“for an eighteenth-century novelist was either the pot or the 
sponging-house.” Richardson was never drunk nor imprisoned 
for debt ; he was a respectable shopkeeper—that is the main fact. 
And that some can read him and others cannot, and that the 
latter ought not to pose as superior persons on that account—as 
if any did—are the suggestive conclusions of Mr. Birrell’s study 
of Richardson. One more characteristic point, however, is the 
observation :—“ A French critic, M. Scherer, has had the auda- 
city to doubt whether Tristram Shandy is much read in England.” 
Where, it might be asked, is the “audacity” of M. Scherer’s 
cautiously-expressed truism? After the same method does Mr, 
Birrell deal with Gibbon. The personal ugliness of the historian 
appears to him a matter of as much importance as the quali- 
ties of his style; and, perhaps, it may be—to the special public 
in view—though it is to be noted as something curious in 4 
writer who elsewhere refers in proper terms to mere chatter 
about books and authors. The essay on Cowper, again, is 
what ninety-nine persons in a hundred would describe as plea- 
santly written. But that it is in any sense informing, or likely to 
incite the young person to consult authorities—the poet himself, 
or the biographer, from Southey to Mr. Benham—we cannot 
undertake to assert. As to George Borrow, though it is well to 
find Mr. Birrell on the side of the angels, we fear that good 
Borrowists will read Mr. Birrell’s appreciation of the author of 
Lavengro with a very chastened joy. They may find there is no 
heart in him, as they say in East Anglia. Still, it is a soothing 
faith to believe that any appreciation of Borrow, in these 
flabby times—even when not very distinguishable from the 
tone of Mr. Birrell’s “very humble observations on Gibbon’s 
writings” (p. 64)—must make for the strengthening of 
national manliness and honesty, and is, therefore, a thing 
commendable, and not to be curiously considered. No such 
extenuating circumstances are suggested, however, by the self- 
delineation of Mr. Birrell as a “truth-hunter,” an inveterate 
yet unsatisfied truth-hunter, in the essay on Cardinal Newman, 
or by the strange air of praise and patronage with which the 
“Liberalism” of the late Matthew Arnold is dealt with. It is 
true that Mr. Birrell’s conviction of Mr. Arnold’s Liberalism is 
stated with very considerable reservations, such as the poet’s 
absolute dissent from the chief articles of the Gladstonian creed ; 
yet he courageously declares that this most fastidious maker of 
poetry was “ broadly democratic” in his literary taste, and his 
poetry of the kind that makes his readers feel a common bondage 
with him. In a fine fervour of persuasion Mr. Birrell protests 
“No living man is more deeply permeated with the grand 
doctrine of Equality than was he.” It was Mr. Arnold’s wish to 
see “ Jack as good as his master, and Jack's master as good as 
Jack; and neither talking claptrap,” which looks as if Mr. 
Arnold himself talked amazing claptrap. We cannot, at the 
moment, recall any playful sally of his that may bear the burden 


of this heavy imputation. As to the “ opinion of this remarkable - 


man” on the subject of religion, it is summed up by Mr. Birrell 
in a sentence that’would have grieved Mr. Arnold by its crudity 
perhaps even more than by its inexactness. “Had it been a 
man’s duty to believe in a specific revelation, it would have been 
God’s duty to make that revelation credible,” such, says Mr. 
Birrell, was Mr. Arnold’s opinion. What is this but a literal 
reproduction from the Systéme de la Nature of the dull old Ency- 
clopedic argument of what Rousseau called the Holbachian 
coterie? No doubt there was something of the philosophe in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, but his coldest friends have never denied him 
imagination and humour. With Mr. Birrell’s papers on Hazlitt 
and Lamb we would willingly deal if it were not that the mere 
contemplation would tempt us into violating our prescribed 
course, and forgetting that, after all, “ there is a public.” 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY.* 


WHEN the first volume of this extremely valuable work was 
issued, fifteen years ago, it was intended that the whole 
should be completed in three volumes, the first treating of the 
non-metallic elements, the second of metals, and the third of 
organic compounds. But of all sciences chemistry is the most 
progressive, and it was soon found that the number of volumes 
would have to be largely increased. Nominally the work still 


* A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer, 
F.R.S. Vol. III, The Chemi the Hydrocarbons and their Deriva- 
tives, Part VI. London + Mectitlen & Ge 1892. 
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consists of three volumes, but the second has been expanded into 
two “parts,” each unifsrm in size with the first volume; and of 
the third six “parts” have already been published, and others 
may be expected in the course of time. As the work proceeds 
there is a constant demand for reprints, and the revised editions 
of the volumes or parts already issued. 

The excellent third part of the third volume, for example, 
which covers the vast field of the so-called “ Aromatic” com- 
pounds, was originally issued in 1886; but a new edition appeared 
iast year. The part now before us deals with the derivatives of 
naphthalene and its allies, and of certain other compounds, con- 
sisting of two or more “ Benzene-nuclei,” directly connected. 
The historical notes, which added so much to the interest and 
value of the previous volumes, are continued. Naphthalene, as 
every student knows, is one of those interesting substances which 
are compounded of hydrogen and carbon, commonly known as 
hydrocarbons. It was discovered in 1819 by A. Garden, who 
published a short account of a peculiar ine substance 
which had been formed in the distillation of coal-tar, and which 
appeared to be “a kind of camphor.” Among its innumerable 
derivatives are included a few well-known substances, such as 
juglone, which is obtained from the green outer shell of the unripe 
walnut, and santonin, obtained from the unopened buds of 
Artemisia maritima. Santonin, it appears, was discovered in 
1830; but the anthelmintic properties of the plant from which it 
is obtained have been known from the time of Dioscorides, who 
mentions that the seeds of ’AwivOioy baddocuoy, taken in honey, 
were employed as a remedy for ascarides and intestinal worms. 
But the vast majority of the naphthalene derivatives are known 
only to chemists, and rejoice in exceedingly long and un- 
pronounceable names. One of them, for instance, is called 
“ Naphthaleneazodiamidobenzene.” This is, of course, an attempt 
to express the rational formula in a single word, and in its favour 
it may be said that to chemists it is perfectly clear and in- 
telligible; but, on the other hand, we doubt whether even a 
chemist would go so far as to use it in ordinary conversation. If 
the name is intended to be used only in books, in what respect is 
it better than the formula? If it is for use as a “word of 
mouth,” surely something shorter and less difficult could be 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF FURNITURE.* 


Vyas handsomely printed book, which professes to give an 
account of the furniture of all countries and ages, owes the 
chief part of its value to its numerous and well-executed illustra- 
tions. Little can be said in praise of the text, especially that 
portion which is devoted to the furniture of classical and medieval 
times, about which the author’s information is evidently very 
scanty. It is only in discussing the furniture of comparatively 
Tecent times that he seems to show any real knowledge of his 
subject. On the whole the numerous illustrations are well 
executed, and they are none the less valuable because many of 
them have already appeared in various works by Viollet-le-Duc, 
Jacquemart, and other French writers on the wide subject of 


MR. FLINDERS PETRIE’S RECENT WORK. 


as discoveries of pottery in the Fayoom have involved 
their discoverer in such a lively controversy that there is 
something almost soothing in turning to the books before us. The 
controversy is one of the highest interest and importance. If the 
investigators can keep personalities out of it, every one will follow 
it with curiosity, to say the least. But here we have nothing to 
do with Aigean ceramics. Mr, Petrie has added an authentic 
generation to the Egyptian succession. He has proved the exist- 
ence and detailed the methods of work of a people who lived 
before there was a hewn stone on the platform of Gizeh. The 
pyramid of Meydoom, or, as he spells it, Medum, may now be 
taken as the precursor of the Great Pyramid, and as affording 
an explanation both as to how the Pyramid grew from the 
mastabah, and also how the principles of building with stability 
were worked out. There is a third point on which Mr. Petrie is 
reticent, but on which we need have no hesitation in enlarging. 
The obstacles placed in his way by the French authorities are 
scarcely mentioned, but should not be forgotten. It is to 
be hoped that either at the Foreign Office or elsewhere a full 
The story, as it is told 

* Illustrated Hi to the Present Time. 
By Frederick Li 1892, 

+ Medum. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 1892. 
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openly in Egypt, is much as follows :—The late Mariette 
Pasha made some remarkable discoveries at Meydoom, and 
missed many more, as Mr. Petrie is now able to prove. Mariette 
was not a great Egyptologist in the literary sense of the word. 
He had, however, an unerring eye for antiquities, and when 
he labelled the marvellous statues and paintings he discovered 
as of the Fourth Dynasty or earlier, no one doubted his correct- 
ness, His successor, a better reader of hieroglyphics, and a more 
accomplished historian, had no special eye for art or style. He 
proceeded accordingly to relabel some of these objects as of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. The question turned on researches at Mey- 
doom. These researches were carried out by sending an Arab 
with a gang to clear the north side of the pyramid and report if 
he found anything which would make it worth while for a 
Frenchman to proceed to the spot. Naturally he found nothing, 
or if he did, et cetera—we need not pursue the hypothesis. About 
two years were thus wasted, and when the French abandoned the 
place, incalculable mischief ‘having been done, Mr. Petrie applied 
for leave to dig. The French were at this time busy unearthing 
a whole catacomb of late sacerdotal mummies of no interest or 
value, historically or archeologically, and his request was, it is 
said, somewhat peremptorily refused. For once our representa- 
tive in Egypt, who has hitherto been understood to countenance 
what we cannot but regard as the French usurpation at Giseh, 
interposed, and Mr. Petrie got his permit, He at once proceeded 
to do what his predecessors ought to have done. He knew that his 
best chance of finding inscriptions identifying the pyramid lay in 
finding, as elsewhere, the temple belonging to it. He also knew what 
apparently they did not, that the temple here, as elsewhere, 
would be found by digging, not on the north, but on the east side, 
and so it has turned out. The larger of these two volumes 
relates entirely to what he found. The smaller details somewhat 
briefly all his diggings since he first went to Egypt ten years 
ago, and only contains a chapter summarizing his work at 
Meydoom. 

He expresses himself very delicately and cautiously as to the 
present state of affairs. “The present system,” he observes, “ of 
allowing native overseers and others to plunder tombs for their 
private benefit, without the publication of any results, is most 
deplorable.” What the new director at Gizeh may be able to do 
or may have done, we have no means of knowing. His appoint- 
ment has been hailed as that of an eminent Assyrian and Egyptian 
scholar, traveller, and savant. As a fact, the gentleman was, 
we believe, appointed solely because he was neither English nor 
Italian nor German, but French. There are at present, as we 
have had occasion to remark before, no French Egyptologists, 
strictly speaking, though we believe M. Maspero is a naturalized 
Frenchman. M. Pierret hardly counts, unless we should reckon 
Mr. Piazzi Smyth an Egyptologist. The French authorities, there- 
fore, finding the place vacant, and knowing that Lord Cromer 
would not insist on the turn of England to appoint, and having 
no Egyptologist ready for the post, have perhaps done wisely in 
giving it to M. de Morgan on the aforesaid grounds, and because, 
if he has no qualifications, he has no disqualifications. It would, 
—— be manifestly absurd for us to expect much from his 


and a me into which he crawled, when he saw a perfect 
chamber, which had not been opened since the days of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. There were not many inscriptions; but 
they were sufficient to prove that he had opened the temple of 
the pyramid of the of “ My ” 
he says, “ was complete when I caught sight of Sencferu’s name,” 
and so it might be. He did much else at Meydoom, and at the 


necessity of protecting the antiquities. The volume on Meydoom 
is very fully illustrated in colour, and is furnished with plans and 


sections, and with copies of inscriptions. 


ACHILLES IN SCYROS.* 


ot of this poem gives us to under- 
stand that there has been a former edition. We believe, 
however, that in its present shape Achilles in Scyros is practically 


By Robert Bridges. London: Bell & Sons. 
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a knowledge. The great mound of broken stone adjoining the . 
east side seems to have appalled him at first, and he confesses to 
a feeling of dismay when he contemplated it. ‘I walked about 
it,” he says, “and speculated on it for several days.” Taking 
courage, he dug a hole some forty or fifty feet deep, and after 
conclusion of his operations he covered everything ully up, 
so to remain till the Government can be persuaded to see the 
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new to the public, and at any rate it is new to us. The play or 
dramatic poem, whichever Mr. Bridges prefers to have it called, 
is not a close and formal imitation of Attic tragedy, such as now- 
adays a Greek title rather leads us to the merits 
of Mr. Bridges not the least is that he dares to be himself. So 
far as his present work can be assigned to any model, it may be 
said to go back to the Elizabethan treatment of classical themes. 
Thetis does indeed deliver a prologue of the strictly classical 
form, such as our early dramatists would not have attempted. 
But when we come to the action, the dialogue is English in both 
style and movement, ‘and the characters belong to the types 
accepted through Latin rather than Greek literature by the 
scholars of the Renaissance. Ulysses is not the wise and valiant 
hero of the Odyssey, but a man of petty tricks and wiles; a cun- 
ning huckster and tool of secret service at best, little better than 
a liar and a coward at worst. Again, there is no attempt to 
handle the chorus in the Attic manner. Mr. Bridgesis a scholar, 
and the lyrical passages of his Scyrian maidens are full of touches 
that show direct inspiration from the Greek dramatists. But these 
maidens observe none of the forms of a true chorus; for example, 
they are frequently off the stage altogether. In fact, they are 
not so much a chorus as a secondary group of persons in the 
play; their songs are incorporated in the general action, not 
detached from it. We by no means affect to censure Mr. Bridges 
for the form of treatment he has chosen. He was fully entitled 
to his choice, and it may well be maintained that it was the best 
choice for a modern English poet, having regard to the theme, 
which is certainly more cyclic than Homeric. Many readers in 
these latter days may be by Mr. Swinburne’s 
4¥schylean revival, and we desire to warn them not to expect 
Mr. Bridges’s work to be something which it is not and does not 
to be. 


We do not expect Achilles in Scyros to be largely read by the 
general public. It will be relished by scholars, and especially by 
such as are students of the English drama, Mr. Bridges has one 
kind of technical skill in poetry which is now as rare as it was 
once common among educated writers, the command of genuine 
dramatic blank vase. The speeches of Lycomedes are excel- 
lently modulated. He speaks, as doubtless Mr. Bridges meant 
him to speak, like a wise English nobleman or Italian prince 
of the sixteenth century, and somehow he gives us the im- 
pression of being the true hero of the piece. Perhaps there is 
a shade of affectation in the extent to which Mr. Bridges repro- 
duces the irregular cadences of the Elizabethans; but there are 
few places where the effect is otherwise than pleasing. On the 
whole this dainty little volume will stand well among the works 
that have earned for its author a sure and distinct place among 
the poets of our time. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF MEDALS.* 


HIS handsome and massive volume is a collector's book— 
which is another way of saying that it is a difficult one to 
review. Only a collector of medals could undertake to say with 
any confidence whether Captain Tancred’s list is complete, and 
how far he has described accurately. For our part, we incline to 
the opinion that the author has been exhaustive in his lists, and 
much more lavish of historical detail than the nature of such a 
work as he has undertaken requires. In the case, for instance, 
of such a decoration as the war medal for the navy issued by the 
Queen’s orders in 1847, it was surely enough to describe the 
medal, and then to say that it was distributed, with distinguish- 
ing clasps, for the actions in which the wearer had been present, 
to all survivors of “the war commencing in 1793 and ending 
1815.” Captain Tancred devotes a great part of his volume toa 
list of the separate actions for which the medal was given, with 
extracts from James and the Naval Chronicle, whereby his book 
is swollen by an immense number of jejune notices of actious 
and of extracts. There is very little interest in this, for ex- 


ample :— 
‘ Peterel, 21st March, 1800. 

‘ Sixteen ~ foe Captain Francis William Austen ; 
crew, 89; first lieutenant, gunner, and thirty men being 
absent in prizes; no casualties, Capture of French brig- 
corvette, La Ligurienne.’ 

Asa matter of fact, the capture of La Ligurienne was a very 
smart piece of work. She was one of three vessels attacked by 
the Peterel, of which two were driven on shore, while La 
Ligurienne struck after two hours’ fighting, though supported at 
the time by the fire of a French battery. The action took place 


* Historical Records of Medals and Honorary Distinction conferred on 
the British Navy, Army, and Auziliary Forces from the Earliest Period. 
By George Lyon late Captain Scots Greys. To which is added the 
Spink E Son, the of Colonel Murray of Polmaise, London: 


within six miles of Marseilles. There was an English frigate, the 
Mermaid, in sight, but she was unable to take any part in the 
fighting. Captain Tancred, who gives accounts of less dashing 
affairs, might as well have told this. In his notice of the gold 
chain and medal given to Captain Callis for the destruction of 
five Spanish galleys at St. Tropez, in 1743, the author does not 
state that it was the alternative reward for good service in fire- 
ships. The other was 100l. down. It was left to the officer who 
had thus distinguished himself to choose betwe en the money and 
a chain and medal of the same value, to be a mark of honour to 
him and his posterity for ever. Captain Tancred gives an illus- 
tration of a gold medal and chain awarded to Captain Wooldridge 
for service with fire-ships in Aix Roads, in 1809. 

We complain nowadays, and reasonably too, of the lavish dis- 
tribution of medals ; but, after all, it is an old practice with us. 
In former times they were given freely and often by private 
persons or individual commanders. Jervis, for instance, struck 
a medal at his own expense, for the officers and men of his flag- 
ship Ville de Paris, In this there was, in his case, perhaps 
policy as well as a touch of ostentation. Jervis was a stern 
disciplinarian ; but he knew how to play on the sentimental 
feelings of his men, and was always as ready to distribute cakes 
when good work had been done, as he was to use the cat in other 
circumstances. Volunteers will also observe that a number of 
medals were distributed to the auxiliary forces during the great 
war. They were given, however, by corporations, or, as a reward 
to the best shot, and so forth, by the officers of the corps. 
An example of the first is the medal struck by the Corporation of 
Limerick to reward the “Heroes of Colooney in 1798.” The 
heroes in question were 286 men of the Limerick Militia, who, 
under the command of Colonel Vereker, had had a smart brush 
with Humbert’s Frenchmen at Colooney. On the same page is 
a description of a medal distributed “as a mark of high esteem” 
by the citizens of Waterford to the Militia of South Devon, who 
occupied the town in 1798. 

Captain Tancred’s book, although it reminds the reader of 
much good fighting by land and water or of strenuous prepara- 
tion to fight, is in one respect rather melancholy. It must be 
confessed that most of these marks of honour are painfully ugly, 
and that the taste of some of them was deplorable. They were 
at their worst in the early days of George III. On page 49 
Captain Tancred gives a drawing of a silver medal issued in the 
beginning of the American rebellion to “ Indian warriors.” Three 
examples of it at least are in existence. Captain Tancred says 
that “it represents the British Lion reclining in majestic 
grandeur, and a snarling wolf, personating America, keeping 
within respectful distance, but approaching the lion.” We should 
say that the king of beasts is a very smug monarch, and that he 
is gazing into vacancy with a frigid sneer. On page 44, again, 
there is a medal struck to commemorate the taking of Louis- 
bourg, on which the gallant Marines are maligned in a portrait 
of a palpably tipsy warrior endeavouring in vain to keep himself on 
his legs with the help of a globe, while a maiden with “ nodings” 
on wriggles away from him on the ground in front, and a blue- 
jacket is jeering at him across the North Pole. Now and then 
one comes across a better example, such as the Gibraltar medal, 
which contains a map in relief of the bay, and is at least not 
idiotic; but as a rule they are both pretentious and grotesque, 
with ill-drawn Britannias and Fames, or queer little dummy 
soldiers. It is rather humiliating to compare any of them with 
the “ Abyssinian Order of Solomon’s Seal and the Holy Cross,” 
drawn on page 402, a really decorative thing. Let us hope that 
in future we shall employ artists to design our medals. These 
things are not primarily interesting as works of art, but, after all, 
a little decorative excellence will not injure the associations, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T seems a little odd that nobody should have thought of 
translating into English the prison reminiscences of Herr 
Fontane (1), a German novelist of French extraction, who fell into 
the hands of the unsuccessful party in the war of 1870, and was 
interned at Oléron. M. Théodore de Wyzewa, who has served 
of late as an interpreter of much foreign literature to Frenchmen, 
performs that function here with some of the rather inconsiderate 
superlatives which it is the custom of his school—as of the young 
schools in all countries—to employ, but otherwise very pleasantly 
and well. As for the notes themselves, they are very pleasant 
too. There is nothing exciting about them or about their author's 
adventures. Following the Prussian army as a journalist, Herr 
Fontane had the unseasonable fancy to pay a visit to Joan of 


1) Souvenirs d’un prisonnier de guerre allemand. Par Théodore Fontane. 
ren : Perrin, 
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Are’s home at Domrémy. Here he was arrested as a spy; 
and though, when his case was at last ly examined 
at Besangon, it was decided by a council of war that he was un- 
doubtedly a true man, the council held, no doubt excusably, that 
a man who could sketch, had a “military eye,” and had been 
already shifted about a good deal inside the French lines with 
that eye open, was better as a prisoner of war than free, and sent 
him across to Oléron. They made up to him, however, by giving 
him brevet rank as an offcier supérieur (he had hitherto had to 
take the run of the military prisons), and when he got to Oléron 
he was comfortable enough, with a room to himself, furnished and 
supplied as he liked, a servant, a writing-table, a coffee-biggin, 
and a white kitten. Even earlier he had taken his ill-luck 
philosophically, and he is unflinching in his good report of the 
behaviour of almost all French Government servants, military 
and civil, towards him. He liked the people, too, though they 
howled at him in the streets. And all this gives the more point 
to his testimony as to the profound demoralization, the want of 
belief in any body or any thing, which a century of revolution has 
i upon France. 

It is a well-known fact that as the march of mind proceeds it 
becomes more and more difficult for man to do anything for 
and by himself. He is personally conducted everywhere, under 
republics even more than under monarchies, in the dissidence of 
dissent quite as much as in the most orthodox Ultramontanism. 
So it is not at all surprising that some one should have arisen to 
tell him how to amuse himself at the seaside. Let us, however, 
do Mme. Louise Rousseau (2) the justice to say that it is abso- 
jutely impossible for any one to do the personal conductress 
trick in a neater and less offensive fashion than she does. Her 
little book, indeed, is so unpretentious and so good, that we 
should not be at all sorry to see it translated with some slight 
adaptation for the use of the poor people who listlessly loaf at 
English watering-places. The French nation, with its spirit of 
system, does things more seriously, Against one form of its 
seriousness Mme. Rousseau, indeed, energetically protests. She 
is ruthless to that favourite of “ Mars,” “La Belle Madame” of 
each watering-place, who strives how she shall bring the collar 
of her bathing-dress ever nearer to its garter, and how the scant 
intervening space shall be made to fit tighter and to blaze with 
more astonishing devices. All this, says Mme. Rousseau cuttingly, 
“ manque de distinction ” ; a decent black or, look you, a comely 
blue, not without folds, is what you chiefly need. On the other 
hand, of less risky pleasures she is lavish. There are the flags of 
all nations and their signals ; there is description of fish and bird 
and beast which the seasider loveth (and tormenteth) well. “Le 
lawn tennis” is described with minuteness, but in a manner 
which seems to show some slight difference from English ways of 
playing it. You are taught in diagrams how to swim ; how to 
catch crabs (not in rowing); how to chase the shrimp, and cook 
him when chased ; how to dig in the sand; how to take photo- 
graphs; how to admire a French admiral in “great keeping”; 
how to know every part of an ironclad and a three-master. It is 
really a very good little book indeed. 

From the same publisher, who the famous old house 
of Renouard, we have three astonishingly cheap little manuals of 
painting (3). Of their technical merit we do not here speak ; 
but for two francs you have a very well printed and readable 
little treatise, fifty woodcuts of a very good kind from drawings 
by the author, and a facsimile d'aquarelle, which is a decidedly 
creditable specimen of cheap processing in colours. 

M. Emile Chabrand (4), who has published a stout volume of 
his travels round the world, is not a mere globe-trotter. He 
‘had, he tells us, lived long in Mexico, and had actually reinstalled 
himself in his home at Barcelonnette under the shadow of Monte 
Viso, when, having to go out once more on business, he took it 
into his head to make a round and go by India, Burmah, China, 
and Japan, instead of simply crossing the Atlantic. There were, 
ao doubt, advantages in this, and he seems to have brought some 
travelling experience to his task. He is quite free from that 
unseasonable patriotism which, perhaps, not French travellers 
only, but certainly French travellers more than others, display. 
Indeed, he vaunts the kindness he received from an English 
consul in Japan as compared with the cavalier treatment re- 
ceived from the French representative. He is a good observer, 
too, and laments the small hold which his countrymen have on 
Eastern trade. As might be expected, the Mexican part of the 
book is the best. It includes not merely an ascent of 
Popocatepetl, but a descent into its crater. 


(2) L’art de passer son temps au bord dela mer. Par Louise Rousseau. 
Paris: Laurens, 


(3) L’art de peindre les marines—Les paysages—Les fleurs, Par G. 
Fralpont. Paris: Laurens, 
(4) De Barcellonnette au Mexique. Par Emile Chabrand. Paris: 


It seems odd that Miss Kathleen O’Meara’s book on Ozanam (5) 
should only now have been translated into French. However, it 
appears at last, after its author's death, and the death of Mrs. 
Craven, from whose pen a few prefatory words also appear. And, 
no doubt, it will have the vogue it deserves among French 
Catholics. 

We do not in the least believe in international arbitration— 
that is, we believe that in any case in which it prevents war, 
war would have been very unlikely to occur under the older 
system ; that in any case where one party is in earnest it will only 
prevent war when the arbitrators shut their eyes and give it to 
that one; and that, when both are in earnest, it will not prevent 
war at all. But it is a fashionable fad, and perhaps a fashionable 
cloak for “ funk” and laziness. And M. Dreyfus, who writes (6), 
and M. Passy who prefaces, this book are highly respectable 
persons, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ores History of London,” observes Mr. Frederick Ross, in 
the preface to Bygone London (Hutchinson & Co.), “ still 
remains to be written.” Mr. Ross refers to the City of London— 
that “portion which was a considerable emporium of trade under 
the Celtic Trinobantes "—and seems to be entirely unaware that 
from the days of “ Northouk” (sic), whom he cites, to the date 
of Mr. Loftie’s excellent work, the City has known many historians. 
Mr. Ross, however, thinks that still-to-be-written History “ will 
require the combined action of a multiplicity of labourers ”—from 
which it would seem that his notion of what a history should be 
is somewhat peculiar. Monstrous, formless, crude, must such a 
work be. It is not necessary, perhaps, to consider the present 
volume as a contribution to that many-authored work. It is just 
another book about London history and antiquities, a collection 
of sketches, slight and desultory and ill-connected. There is 
nothing easier than the writing of such books. A little of Stow 
suffices to impart the necessary antiquarian flavour. And since 
it is so very easy to write a book about London, it is very inex- 
cusable that the work should show carelessness and in 
as Mr. Ross’s volume does. Who is “the Rev. Stephen Gorson,” 
mentioned on the same page as the author of The School of 
Abuse? Then if Aldgate was so named because it was the old 
gate, Aldersgate, according to Mr. Ross, was an older gate, for 
we are told “ Aldersgate, like Aldgate, was denominated Elder- 
gate by the Saxons on account of its antiquity.” In another page, 
however, Mr. Ross observes that some “assume” Alderagate to 
have been so called because it was “one of the elder, or one of 
the four original gates,” and some do think it was named after 
one Aldrich, but the “most probable assumption,” as Mr. Ross 
says (p. 119), is that “ it was so denominated from the alder, or 
elder trees which grew in great profusion in that locality.” But 
Mr. Ross is clearly no antiquary, for your antiquary is ever @ man 
of impregnable convictions. 

Mr. Panmure Gordon records his “travelling ideas” of the 
United States under the title The Land of the Almighty Dollar 
(Warne & Co.) It is a readable volume, on the whole, and by 
no means inspired, as some records are, by a spirit of adulation 
of the great American Republic. Indeed, Mr. Gordon is a free 
and pleasing commentator on the practical working of the free 
and not always plegsing institutions of the United States. 
Chicago and New York were the centres of his experiences. Of 
the former ¢ity he writes in something like rapture, but in no 
sense is his record suggestive of the “ foolish face of praise” which 
some travellers assume in the States. 

Surely the makers of anthologies have not been so neglectful 
of “erotic” poetry as Mr. Ralph Caine imagines, and surely the 
plea of such neglect was not needed to embolden him to collect 
Love Songs of English Poets (Heinemann). From John Skelton 
to Leigh Hunt is Mr. Caine’s selective range. Naturally, from 
the stores of some three centuries much poetic treasure of the 
first order in art is forthcoming. But, as a whole, Mr. Caine’s 
anthology does not strike us as choice, or knit by a fine feeling 
for a choice unity. There are lyrics here admitted that are no- 
thing but ordinary or commonplace. Then, not all of these 
love songs are songs, and not all are amorous, in any sense of the 
term. Mr. Caine’s standard of excellence seems to be as elastic 
as his interpretation of his title is loose. 

Still more capricious an example is by Mr. H. R. 
Heatley’s Ballad and other Poetry (Percival & Co.). This selec- 
tion is intended for “school use.” It is an indescribable medley 
of odds and ends, characterized by no kind of plan conceivable. 


(5) Frédéric Ozamam, Par Kathleen O’Meara. Paris: Perrin. 
international, Par Ferdinani Dreyfus, Paris: 
vy. 
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Extracts from the “ Rejected Addresses,” without a note of explana- 
tion for the small boy; extracts from Peter Pindar; Mr. Bret 
Harte’s “ Truthful James” lyrics; appear in odd juxtaposition to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Scott, Shakspeare, the inevitable “ Abou 
Adhem,” and so forth. That delightful moral poem of Jane 
Taylor’s—“ Dirty Jim”—is printed without the author’s name. 
a we eheve the “ Friend of Humanity,” edited for the school- 


boy, thus 


I will see thee hanged first. 


Mr. A. T. Story’s papers—From Punch to Padan Aram (Elliot 
Stock)—are most ialauadie described as the “thoughts” of a 
random philosopher, being nothing more nor less than desultory 
chatter, in which the essayist’s abandonment to the desultory 
manner results in a sloppy triviality of style and matter. Here, 
for example, is a “thought,” which is strongly suggestive of the 
moral reflections of Mr. Pecksniff in the bosom of his family :— 


‘It is much the same with all of us. We are a sort of 
nographs. Our mouths are vents to let out the griefs and 
to give voice to the aspirations of the humanity about us, and 
mingled with the plaint there is always much of our own 
personal heart-sore or toothache. I am but a weak voice of 
this latter half of the nineteenth century, and echo its joys 
give to its A one indeed 
an embodiment of this great emi-cent , what a 
mind would be woquived 


In the “ Pitt Press” series we have Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Books XI. and XIL., edited by Mr. A. Wilson Verity (Macmillan 
& Oo.), with notes, introduction, and glossary. The editor’s 
commentary, if a trifle profuse, is on the whole judicious. Espe- 
cially satisfactory are the illustrations of Scriptural and theological 
allusions and Virgilian influences. The introduction is altogether 
an excellent piece of work. 

Bunyan’s Holy War and The Heavenly Footman (Oxford: at 
the Olarendon Press), edited by Mabel Peacock, shows a nice 
judgment in the relative proportions of text and editorial work. 
The notes are purely illustrative and explanatory, as notes should 
be, and are not burdened by the addition of comparative quota- 
tions, which are much better left to the intelligence of the 
student. The young inquiring mind should be stimulated, not 
pampered. Miss Peacock’s annotation is truly exemplary. The 
memoir of Bunyan is brief, yet sufficient, and the “ Chronological 
Table” is a very useful feature of this handy and admirable re- 
print. 

Dr. J. J. Ridge’s brochure, Alcohol and Public Health (H. K. 
Lewis), is embellished by a frontispiece which is doubtless in- 
tended as a deterrent object-lesson for the moderate person. It 


- represents two geranium cuttings in pots, one of which has been 


watered with water only for six weeks, the other with one per 


cent, of alcohol to twelve and a half ounces of water during the 


same period. The first example is decidedly of more vigorous 
habit than the second. But, assuming that both cuttings were 
obtained from the same plant, both planted in the same soil, both 
subjected to the same atmospheric influences, what does the ex- 
periment prove? Merely this, that alcohol does not agree with 

iums. If man were a geranium—but, then, he isn’t. And 


if Dr. Ridge had seriously based his argument in favour of tee- 
_ totalism upon the assumption that man ¢s a geranium, that argu- 


ment could scarcely be more ridiculously inconclusive than this 
book, “We are not as tabbies are,” as C. S.C. immortally 
remarked. 

The Church and Her Story, by G. H. F. Nye (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), is an epitome of Church history, constitution, and govern- 
ment, that is not merely an excellent corrective of Liberationist 


electioneering pamphlets, but is well fitted to arouse a spirit of 


interest which apathy in high places has rendered inoperative 
among the people. The sentiment in favour of the national 
Church is widely diffused, and would be nothing less than active 
and national as a force, were it not for a too general ignorance of 
elementary facts upon which the enemies of the Church trade. 
Mr. Nye’s plain statement of these facts with regard to the his- 
toric past and present times, places this important subject in 
popular form clearly, concisely, and in an interesting style. 
Needlework for Students, by Amy K. Smith (City of London 
Book Depdt), is designed for the preparation of students for 
Government examinations, and appears to be an educational 
manual at once practical and thorough. Almost every branch of 
plain needlework is treated in detail and illustrated by diagrams 
on almost every page. Lady Wolverton, who contributes an in- 
troduction, writes of the “ exquisite accuracy ” of the illustrations 
and the clear and careful exposition of the art by the author. 
Fall information is appended with regard to the Education Code, 
recent reports on training colleges, annual grants, examination 


* tests, and so forth, 


Among new editions we have The Giant's Robe, by F. Anstey 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.); Martin Chuszlewit (Macmillan & Oo.), a 
reprint of the first edition, with the illustrations, and introduc- 
tion by Charles Dickens the younger; and The Biglow Papers, 
with a Prefatory Note by Ernest Rhys (Scott). 

We have also received the Quarterly Report (July) of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (Watt); Lawful Wedlock, by Two 
Barristers (Cassell & Co.), a brief exposition of the practical 
working of the Marriage Laws; Everybody's Pocket Cyclopedia, 
new edition (Saxon & Co.); The Manual of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft, edited by C. R. Ashbee (Cassell & Co.); 
Homeopathic Bibliography of the United States, 1825-1891, by 
Dr. T. L. Bradford (Philadelphia: Boericke & Tafel), and The 
Photographic Annual for 1892 (lliffe & Co.), a well-illustrated 
compendium of information respecting every branch of photo- 
graphy. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communs- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. Anperson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 88 Sournampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpow, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquzs Durerron, Bowevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosqus Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on sale at Tun InreRNationaL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
& Upnawm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s, 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 


advance, may commence at any time, 
The Satunpay Reviswis duly registered for transmission abroad. 
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BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, an@ 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 incash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policyholders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
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Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Est. 1835. 


Ali the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 
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H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 
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‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
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terms see Prospectus. 
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to tter 

iat Fenchurch Avenue, orto the Branch Ofte, 


ORIENT COM 
CHIMBORAZO," 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. | 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


ZANCET.— ‘Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 
of Surgeons, Ireland. 
MEDICAL TIMES,—‘‘Eminently suit- “T have never tasted Qoooa that I 
for invalids,”’ so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


HOTELS. 


[/FRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 
sontlde, Hesith and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 


BERIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established 


Unequalled in situation. posite West Pier. S Coffee and Reading 
Sea-water corvies. Excellent wines. Moderate tariff. ‘ht in all rooms. 
GEO. ORD, Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOH, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every motora cow hot and cola 
water, hectric light! visitors’ and servants fhe in operation “and 
the fi in affording views of the (with the 
the and the principal clube, theatres, ac. ‘Th areal 
to ipal clu! e are 
the ith reper tenan an the rentals include all rates supply, 


lighting and heating of ny tim ors and s J.C. SUMMBRFIBLD, 


the ofice on the oF Super agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
‘aterloo House), 8.W. 
BOOKS, &c. 
— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
[LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, LONDON, 

186 STRAND, W.O. anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Ready August 24, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—SEPTEMBER. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALrrED W. Hunt. Chaps. XXV.-XXVII, 
A REVERIE AT CHRISTIE'S. By A. L. 
A GREETING. By Duncan J. Ropertson. 
THE PLUCKING OF A ROSEBUD. By Exteny EspaILE, 
SONG. By May KENDALL. 
A FAMOUS FAMILY. By Bensamry Kipp. 
SPORT IN VIRGINIA. By Horace HurcHinson. 
HIS GRACE. By W. EB. Norris. Chaps. XV.-XVII. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. | By Anprew Lana, 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


READY AUGUST 22. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER contains 

LOT No, 249, a Story by A. Conan Doy Lk, with Illustrations—CHAPMAN, 

in the Series of hitherto Unpublished Essays on the Old English Dramatists, by 

JaMES RossELL Lowgtt—LITERARY PARIS, II., by THEropore with 

Portraits—A COLLECTION OF DEATH-MASKS, I., by Laurence Hutron, 

with numerous Illustrations —FOX-HUNTING IN THE GENESEE VALLEY, 
richly illustrated—and many other attractive features. 

London : JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE, 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, SW. 
Braxow Orrices {3 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ITALIAN, 


| , 
| 
—— 
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| 
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| 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST, 


NOTICE. 
A Story by MISS RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy” &c., will be commenced in 
the September Number of “ THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE.” 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


“4 Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. 3 vols. 


By MRS, W. K. CLIFFORD, the Author of “ Mrs, Keith's Orime” &c, 


AUNT ANNE. 2 vols. 


“A which fe could 
be’ ds w people have written and few would have dared to 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


THE | STORY of a PENITENT SOUL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, and What 
Happened There, 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
ARMY SHRIES. 
LE COUP de PISTOLET, &c. Prosper 
MERIMEE. 2s. 6d. 


VAILLANTE, Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 
AUF verlornem POSTEN and NAZARENA 


DANTI. JoHANNES VY. DEWALL. 3s. 
In preparation. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Dauper. 2s. 6d. 
ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hover. 8s, 


Edited by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 
examples of fiction under a ee 4 of 
having your, 


“The Series has 
the military 


brought fascinating 
English readers in a neat and handy form, Besides 
the; are models of style.” —Scotsman. 
notes are few and brief, but all are helpful.”—Jb, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE GIANT’S ROBE.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of “ Vice Versa,” “A Pall 
esd, en Idol,” Pariah,” “ The Talking 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SEVENTH OF “THE HISTORY OF 
AVID GRIEVE.” 


Now ready, tinete Edition, with a Preface, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. By 


Mrs. Humpury Warp, Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &o, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., us WATERLOO PLACE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW ‘by post at following rates 
per annum, in ad 
part of the United Ki 41 8 2 
other parts of the World 110 6 
ies for India, China, Borneo, B Mombasa 
and "ew Zealand are now’ and 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED. 
Now ready, 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations 


and Ideas. Waren Parser, Fellow of Brasenose College. Sixth 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 


@UARDIAN.— The book is very far removed from the plane of ordinary 


novels.” 
SPECTATOR.— A which increases in interest, and which leaves 


NEVERMORE. 
By. 


“ 


Rotr BoipRewoop, 


Author of under 

OBSERVER.—* ‘ Nevermore’ is an exciting story fifties. Its 
hero, Lance Trevanion, is a character which for force of has no equal 
in Rolf Boldrewood’s 

ACADEMY,—*“ Is perhaps the best story of ra Rolf Boldrewood series.......+ 
Must be allowed to be one of the best novels of the period.” 

A VOLUME OF “NATURE SERIES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 

ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures in Three 


Courses og at Aberdeen in November 1888, December 1884, and 
November 1885. Sir GrorGr GABRIEL STOKES, Bart., Fellow of Pembroke 

+, 4-0-4 of Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Edition. 


A New Edition of Professor Stokes's well-known Lectures “ On Light.” 
“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.”—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown TE. B 


THOMAS CARLYLE. Joun Nicot, 


LL.D., Professor of ture in the University o2 


ll-ordered, and often brilliant analysis of Carlyle 
from every side—as a political philosopher, as a man of letters, as on bistesten, and 
as an ethical teacher.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
“THE TREASURY” SERIES. 
, 18mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. net each. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK. Selected and Arranged, 
Professor of German Literature in King’s College, London. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S’ RELIGIO 


MEDICI, Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. 
GREENHILL, M.D. 


THE POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and 


Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


TALES from SHAKSPEARE. By Cuartes 
and Many Lawn, aited, with an Introduction, by" the Rev. ALFRED 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An 


Ot Bor. 
MACMILLAN & O00., LONDON, W.O. 


FY. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(710 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


y MRS, ALEXANDER. 
FOR HIS SAKE. By the Author of “ The 
Wooing O’t,” “ Mona's Choice,” 3 vols. 
y FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


THE ‘NOBLER SEX. By the Author of 


_ “ My Sister the Actress,” 3 vols, 


A BIG STAKE. ‘By the "ot "£100,000 
versus Ghosts,” “ Drawn &c. 3 vols, [Immediately. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 
1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
THE ROMANCE of a CHALET. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
A WOMAN’S HEART. 


In Picture 2s. each. 
By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., and . 
MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. (Second Edition.) 
Immediately. 
F.V. WHITE & CO.,81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, w.c. 


Dia 8d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccad 


[/mmediately, 


po | 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS.| WARD & DOWNEY'S LIST. — 
THE STORY OF LONDON ILLUSTRATED ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” é&c. 


With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, lts. [Sept 6. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LESSONS IN ART.” 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By i Home NissBer. 
With 27 Dlustrations. Square 8vo. cloth extra, [Sept. 6. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS 
NOW IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron 


Watson and Lirias WASSERMANN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE IVORY GATE. By Watrer Brsanr, 


Author of “ All Sorta and Conditions of Men” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By Davin 


Curistiz Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat ” &c. 


TREASON-FELONY. By Jonny Hut, Author 
of “ Waters of Marah” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, 


&c. By Water Besant, Author of “ Dorothy Forster ” &e, With a Frontis- 
piece by Gordon Browne, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


delicately and 


charmingly done. book shows its author at his 


THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART: a 


Prose Idyl. Atay 8ST, AuByN, Author of “The J 
idyl. By unior Dean,” Fep. 


This novel forme the first volume of new series of stores of the highest 
und in cloth, to be issued under the 


title of “HANDY NOVELS” st le od, 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a 


Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E. Muppock, Author of “ The 
Dead Man's Secret &o, Stanley L. 
Wood, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MRS. B. M. CROKER’S NOVELS. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
PROPER PRIDE. DIANA BARRINGTON, 


WANTED ! Dick Donovan, Author of 


of the Law,” Post 8vo, illus- 


A Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and DR STD 
Illustrative Reproductions thereof. 


By FRANCES A. GERARD. 
1 vol. 15s. 


(Next week. 
COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. 
ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. Rs 
Joun Avcustus O'SHEA, Author of “Leaves from the Life of 
A most enjoyable and companionable book.” —7ruth, 
book so liely tne thew Recollections’ is not vouchsafed 


By the Countess Huco, 2s, 6d. (Next week. 
dent.” 2 vols. 21s. 
to us every day.” —Morning 


FATE in ARCADIA ; andother Poems. By 


E.J. Eris. With 24 Tlustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. 
with 10 additional Illustrations, 21s. (Now ready. 
“The most striking poem, however, in the volume is one that describes 7 
survival of Christ's human nature after its Divine counterpart had returned to 
heaven. The theology is unsound, but the skill and the force with which Mr, Ellis 
has worked out his thoughts are unquestionable.’ "—Literary World. 
* Eros’ is a virile conception, strongly — Artist, 


IN A MUSIC HALL; and other Poems. 


By Joun Davison, Author of “ Scaramouch in Naxos,” “ Perfervid.” 


Price 5s. 

« ‘The section which gives its title to the volume is the most novel in the collec- 

of opinion. It possesses at any rate this curious merit, that it demands re- 

and yet again re-perusal,”—Academy. 


MRS. FENWICK MILLER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY : Six Interesting 


Women. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 
“ Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.”—Daily Chronicle, 
off with true literary 


STUDIES. By A.W. 


BUCKLAND. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


faculty of clear and lucid description are 
assured that she will achieve it.”—Atheneum, 


NEW EDITION. 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 


GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY PHYSIOLOGIOALLY 
CONSIDERED. By J. F. Nisset, Author of “ Marriage and a Heredity.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
* The book is a curious and interesting one.” — Times. 
to the solentific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.” —Saturday Review. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 


GERALD. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 25s. 
“We are delighted to gn ees Se" Picturesque London,’ itself a triumph of 
the ter’s art.” —St, James's Gazett 
t is all about the curiosities 4] London, the quaint old houses, and the odds 


THREE NEW NOVELS, in One Volume each. 
IN FOOL’S.PARADISE. By H. B. Fintay 


book will pass.” —Atheneum. 


sustained from to finish.” —Derbyshire A 1 With those who like a rather reckless, racy, and audacious kind of , the 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF OUIDA’S STORIES. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ovuma. 


extra, 58. (Shortly. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S NOVEL. 


THE FIRM of GIRDLESTONE : a Romance 


By A. Conan Dov iz. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 3s. 
and an exciting succession of incident...... 
of the work. In this respect the one fo the calla 


NEW VOLUME OF FRANK BARRETT’S COLLECTED NOVELS. 


FOUND GUILTY. By Franx Barnett. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 64. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
—— 


* Quite one of the most fascinating books I have come across for a long time. 
The descriptions in this eonetingy amusing and prettily pathetic story are as 
good as the dialogue.’ "—The Haw 

“ Among the strongest of a. one-volume novels which have ee a 
The faults are those common to a first work—a certain lavishness of 
necessary to the story, and a want of connexion about the whole.”—Datly News, 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. By Frank 


Baron. 1 vol. 68, 

- = wing is skilful, the style good, and the story itself con- 


IN the TILTYARD of LIFE. By Henry 


NEw. 1 vol. 63, [Wow ready. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W. E. 


Norris. 3s. 6d. 


A BAFF LING QUEST. By Ricnarp Dow- 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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